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AN INVALUABLE REFERENCE WORK 


for the TEACHER 
for thee LIBRARIAN 


30 Volumes of bese 
Authentic Facts 
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Revised to Meet an Urgent Reference Need! 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


T has been observed that more changes 
have taken place during the past decade 
than during the entire last century. Cata- 
clysmic events and forces have worked 
sweeping changes in the arts, the sciences, 
technology, and industry; in social, political, 
and economic patterns; and in the destinies 
of hemispheres. 

In this tremendous upheaval has come a 
need for accurate and current information 
pn a great variety of subjects. The EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA editorial 
staff has worked strenuously to chronicle, 
summarize, and interpret these events, 
these forces, these changes. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


is enthusiastically endorsed by educational 
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institutions throughout the country as an accu- 
rate and consistently useful encyclopedia. Itis 
priced with consideration for school 


and library budgets. 


FR Fill out and mail coupon today for 
E E beautiful 36 page illustrated book- 


let, “America’s Reference Work." 













2 West 45th Street. Dept. NS, New York, 19, N. Y. 


i 
| 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 36 page booklet, | 
“America’s Reference Work’’ describing the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. | 
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17 YEAR OLD RESERVISTS 


With the A.S.T.P. extended to 
take in 17 year olds, 200,000 high 
school boys took tests March 15 for 
free college training under the new 
reservist program. This will assure 
the immediate future of many col- 
leges that otherwise might have had 
to close their doors following the an- 
nounced withdrawal of 110,000 men 
by April 1. (Story on page 66.) 


ARMY-NAVY TESTS 


Despite interruption of A.S.T.P. the 
Army-Navy qualifying tests will con- 
tinue to be used for selecting officer 


candidates. (Story on page 66.) 


A.A.S.A. IN CHICAGO 


The Chicago conference of the 
A.A.S.A. was acclaimed the liveliest 
and best attended of the regional 
conferences of this organization. For 
highlights of the Chicago meeting 
see story on page 66. 


P.E.A. 


The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion has changed its name to the Amer- 
ican Education Fellowship. Its “new 
program for new times” will be di- 
rected toward the community instead 


of the child. (Story on page 68.) 


POSTWAR STUDY 


Seven per cent of enlisted men 
queried about postwar education 
think they will go back to full-time 
school or college. Seventeen per cent 
think they will return to part-time 
school or college. If government aid 
is supplied, 28 per cent say they will 
go back to full-time school. (Story 
on page 66.) 


PRE-INDUCTION PREFERENCES 


Enlisted men say that the subjects 
they consider of most importance for 
boys to know before being drafted are 
as follows: physical conditioning, sex 


hygiene, what the war is all about, jobs 
and duties in the Army. (Story on page 
66.) 


PUBLIC SERVICE STUDY 


A school to train young people for 
public service, fitting them for posi- 
tions in government, is to be opened 
in conjunction with Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, in the fall. (Story on 
page 74.) 


PART-TIME WORK 


Part-time employment affects scholas- 
tic ratings of pupils adversely, accord- 
ing to a study made in New York City 
in connection with the Coudert-Brook 
Bill, which would amend the child 
labor law to limit work for pupils un- 
der 18 to eight hours a day, or forty- 
eight hours a week. (Story on page 80.) 


LANGUAGES 


Interest in foreign languages study 
is increasing in New York City 
schools. German classes show the 
largest numerical gain. Hebrew and 
Italian classes have had rises. Interest 
in Spanish has fallen off. (Story on 
page 76.) 


SCHOOL LUNCH BILL 


The House voted down the $50,000,- 
000 appropriation bill for federal par- 
ticipation in the school lunch program 
on March 7. The Wagner Bill for 
$80,000,000 for the same purpose, but 
with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture administering the program, is still 
pending. (Story on page 70.) 


The Office of Education has a $50,- 
000,000 school lunch proposal of its 
own, the program to be state ad- 
ministered and permanent. 


CONVENTIONS 
The Office of Defense Transporta- 


tion urges that conventions involving 


HEADLINES 


travel be canceled unless organiza- 
tion officers are convinced that their 
meetings will help shorten the war. 
(Story on page 70.) 


ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 


Late in their university careers all 
students seeking a degree from the 
University of Illinois must pass an 
examination in the use of written 
English, the board of trustees ruled 
on March 14. Three years of study 
by a faculty committee preceded the 
passing of the regulation. 


REHABILITATION 


Fifty-three regional vocational re- 
habilitation offices are now function- 
ing in various sections. The Veterans 
Administration is not setting up its 
own training centers but is using 
existing facilities of a private or state 
character. To date 7000 applications 
for rehabilitation have been received. 
(Story on page 70.) 


SCHOOL RATIONING 


Revised Ration Order 5 assigns a 
special classification to schools for 
rationing purposes. (Story on page 


74.) 


OFFICE FURNITURE 

Schools can now use their automatic 
rating under CMP-5A to order office 
furniture, under a modification of PR 3. 
(Story on page 74.) 


WPB-319 . 


A new and standardized form 
WPB-319 has been approved to take 
the place of the 20 forms that pre- 
viously covered 52 items of equip- 
ment. The new form will not cover 
items coming under the head of the 
old PD-1A and PD-3A, which are 
applications for certain preference 
ratings. (Story on page 74.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 66. 
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Neep anything be added to this 
straightforward testimony of Sloan Flush Valve’s 
enduring efficiency? Yes...just one fact: there are more 


Sloan Flush Valves sold than all other makes combined. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
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YOUR FIRST DUTY AS AN EDUCATOR 


Beadix Uferlnghouse 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


ELYRIA, OHIO 





Have you ever asked yourself, ‘Just what is the safety factor of 
our district's School Buses?’’ Obviously, it’s a hard question 
to answer. But if your brakes are anything less than the world’s 
standard of safety, universally adopted by the nation’s leading 
commercial coach operations, it will pay you to investigate the 
untold advantages genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes 
hold for you. Traditionally safe, dependable, and much more 
economic than ordinary control, you can’t afford to be without 
their protection. Your local Bendix-Westinghouse Distributor 
will be happy to have you contact him or write direct to the 


factory. There is no obligation. 
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.-TO GET A NEW Sees 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE MACHINE / 


If your need for floor-maintenance equipment has 
not been met due to war-time restrictions, here is 
good news for you. Finnell is adopting the plan 
whereby those who have been unable to qualify 
for a war-time priority can avail themselves of 
a post-war priority that will assure earliest de- 
livery possible to those who act now! 


The plan is simple. In fact all that is required is 
to request Finnell to assign you a priority num- 
ber. That will give-you a preferred listing for early 


post-war delivery of a new Finnell—the model 
and size to be determined through a free floor 
survey of your needs at the time. This involves 
no obligation to buy,—the established priority 
may he used or not used, as you choose. Deliv- 
eries will be made according to confirmed priority 
numbers. 

For more information and literature on Finnell 


machines, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 204 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Pupils Reopen Music Study 


Last autumn 19 high schools in Wis- 
consin were forced to discontinue their 
music departments because of the lack 
ot teaching personnel. One of these was 
the high school at Jefferson. 

Supt. Donald Lee of Jefferson had 
been proud of the vocal music in his 
school system and he brought before the 
school council the problem of reopening 
the department. 

A democratic school council was just 
emerging and the pupils saw in the 
challenge to reopen the music depart- 
ment under student leadership their first 
chance to solve a problem affecting them 
selves. A committee was appointed to 
develop an organized plan of operation. 

When the committee was ready to re- 
port, a council meeting was called to 
which leaders of the glee club and the 
a capella choir were invited. The plan 
was then carefully revised, accepted by 
the school council and presented to the 
members of the vocal groups, who gave 
it their wholehearted support. 

The a capella choir organization, as 
now functioning, consists of a student 
director, a student pianist and student 
leaders of the soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass sections who under the student 
council and the music department com- 
mittee administer the program. They 
are chosen for their administrative abil- 
ity as well as their musical talent. These 
, six leaders select the music and set a 
good example of conduct and musician- 
ship for the choir members. Section 
leaders report absences to the student di- 
rector at the beginning of the period. 

One stipulation of the student music 
department committee is that all music 
is to be handed in five minutes before 
the end of the period and the remainder 
of the time is to be spent in singing 
popular music. 

Student leadership has proved itself in 
this emergency and Superintendent Lee 
believes that there are many other func- 
tions of schools that can be conducted 
by the pupils on either a temporary or 
permanent basis. 


Good Press Relations 


It upsets the whole household when 
the evening paper doesn’t come. 

Principal V. I. Arney of the junior 
high school at Webster City, Iowa, 
knows this so he did not turn a deaf ear 
when the publisher of the Webster City 
Freeman-Journal telephoned him one 
day not long ago and said that, despite 
his best efforts at assembling an emer- 
gency carrier force from his own office 
staff, he was still four carriers short, as a 
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result of illnesses and the boypower 
situation. 

Within half an hour after the call, two 
boys and two girls from the high school 
had carrier's bags over their shoulders 
so that the housewives and business men 
of the town need not look in vain on 
front porches or desks for the local 
paper. 

In the next edition the publisher made 
public acknowledgment of Principal 
Arney’s cooperation and it is reasonably 
certain that hereafter school activities 
will get a good play in the Freeman- 
Journal. 


Student-Assistant Plan 


The senior high school of Anderson, 
Ind., has an interesting student-assistant 
program under way which is working 
out to the satisfaction of the administra- 
tion, the 40 out of 86 teachers and the 
510 out of 2500 pupils participating in it. 

Pupils in the latter part of their eighth 
year are allowed to select one of the 
seven courses in the high school curricu- 
lum in which they wish to serve as as- 
sistants. These are: business education, 
college preparatory, general, pre-appren- 
tice, technical, vocational agriculture and 
vocational home economics. 

Pupils who serve as assistants must be 
above the average since they are required 
to spend their study hour period in the 
office or classroom to which they are as- 
signed. The work done by them in- 
cludes such activities as conducting a 
used textbook exchange, caring for stage 
properties and the public address system, 
operating the motion picture machines, 
serving as messengers, checking suits and 
showers in physical education classes, act- 
ing as hall monitors, conducting visitors 
over the buildings and grounds, report- 
ing school news to the papers, printing 
the high school publication, assisting in 
the library, filing and cataloging in the 
offices, mimeographing, typing and tutor- 
ing 


The pupils like the plan because they 





learn the rudiments of future vocations. 
Teachers note that it develops efficiency, 
poise, initiative, cooperation and qualities 
of leadership. 


Snow Brushes 


Step inside the front door of any 
school building in Wilmette, Ill., during 
the winter season and you will see a row 
of hooks holding little brown brooms or 
big brown brushes. They are snow 
brushes and each snowy pupil grabs a 
brush, whisks the snow off his shoes and 
his play suit and then heads for his class- 
room lockers. 


Pupils Run ‘Niterie" 


It is “hag and stag” night at the high 
school “niterie.” The juke box blares 
out boogie-woogie, the coke bar is pack- 
jammed and the ticket taker-bouncer is 
doing big business in 15 cent admission 
tickets but his bouncing business is bum. 
On a Friday night like this, the high 
school set comes in jeans, slacks and 
sweaters. 

Now on a Saturday night they come 
in spectator sports clothes, make dates 
in advance, pay 25 cents for admission 
and possibly dance to an orchestra. The 
menu is likely to be the same: ham- 
burgers, frenchies, cheese and jelly sand- 
wiches, coke and 7-Up. ; 

The night club described is located in 
the basement of the community field- 
house at Winnetka, Ill. It is open just 
two nights a week, is entirely student- 
managed and makes no profits. The 
funds for paneling the basement walls 
were provided by the community house 
board and the Community Chest. Tables 
and benches were made by the pupils at 
New Trier Township High School. A 
townsman donated the juke box. Some 
400 pupils can be accommodated. 

The 17 year old chef gets 75 cents an 
hour and his helpers and the coke bar- 
keeper get 65 cents. Admission problems 
are simplified by rubber-stamping the 
left hand of each guest as he enters and 
pays his 15 or 25 cents. 

“Our club has nothing to do with 
combating juvenile delinquency,” says 
young Davis Baldwin, co-manager. “It 
grew out of the fact that the North 
Shore young people had no place to go. 
We had to drive long distances, pay 
money for shows or go to roadhouses.” 

Two couples, usually parents, chaper- 
one the night club each evening and are 
the only adults present. Some of them 
hold that the club is definitely accom- 
plishing the purpose it does not profess 
for there isn’t any delinquency around 


the club. 
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On Guadalcanal... 
On Elm Street 


B&L Microscopes, and the advances in microscopy 
that optical developments by Bausch & Lomb have 
made possible, are serving America well today. 
Bausch & Lomb Microscopes are a to keep 
America’s fighting forces healthy on all the world 
fronts. Medical research . . . and the routine check- 
ups and analyses that must be done in the field... 
are a vital part of military preventive medicine. 
On the home front, too, microscopes are perform- 
ing vital war duty. In doctors’ offices, in research 
laboratories and in the industrial research, inspec- 
tion and control that speed production of the tools 
of Victory, microscopes are in constant daily use. 
Here is another instance where optical skills, 
experience and facilities acquired in the years of 
peace are helping to see us through a critical period. 


\ aay For Bausch & Lomb Instru- 
B Al SCH & LOMB ic Raae> iments essential to Victory — 
m priorities govern delivery 


OPTICAL CO. «e ROCHESTER, NEW YORK — schedules. 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


eee eee eee 
AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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Playground Surface 


Question: What is the best preparation to 
spread over school playgrounds to keep the 
dust down—one that will not track in upon 
floors or smear or injure the flesh?—H.B.E., 
N. Y. 

Answer: A good 4 inch base material 
should be spread over the playground 
in order to retard the penetration of 
frost and water. Cover the base mate- 
rial with a 2 inch asphaltic mixture com- 
posed of sand and asphalt. This will give 
a smooth surface. The asphalt should be 
that known as soft asphalt of 120 to 150 
penetration. The surface will be spongy 
and resilient but will not bleed in hot 
weather and will have the least amount 
of abrasive action —Ruvuet E. Dantets. 


Dancing in School Buildings 


Question: Will turning the school buildings 
into dance halls solve the juvenile delin- 
quency problem or will it train a lot of 
dance-crazy young people for the honky 
tonks?—F.W.|., Okla. 

Answer: Probably neither—but is this 
the question? A well-planned and care- 
fully supervised program of social ac- 
tivity in the schools should meet a need 
prevalent in most communities. The 
basic consideration is: What is juvenile 
delinquency and what causes it? 

Lack of opportunity for social inter- 
course is possibly a contributing factor. 
If such is the case, the need should be 
met in a constructive manner. Merely 
opening schools to dancing will probably 
contribute nothing, but a well-laid plan 
of community action in which many 
agencies and youths themselves partic- 
ipate should be responsible for the de- 
velopment of an adequate community 
program to meet youth problems.— 
Herotp C. Hunt. 


Improving Appearances 


Question: What are some effective but 
economical means of improving the appear- 
ance of the school grounds?—M.C., Okla. 

Answer: When steep terraces exist, it 
is better to plant them with some hardy 
form of shrubbery, such as_barberry. 
Not only is it difficult to maintain grass 
upon these slopes but it is difficult to 
mow such areas. 

In Pittsburgh we have found it is prac- 
tically impossible to keep school grounds 
attractive unless the property is enclosed 
with a fence. We use a standard type 
steel hairpin fence, the vertical bars of 
which are round. Round bars are much 
easier to paint than square ones and do 
not rust nearly as soon. The reason for 
thiseis that the sharp arises of square 
rods do not hold the full paint coat. The 
rods then rust readily—M. M. Steen. 
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Federal Control 


Question: What can be done about the 
current trend toward federal control of our 
schools through proposed federal financing 
of the schools?—G.R., Ohio. 

Answer: Change is the one certainty. 
Additional federal aid to education is a 
foregone conclusion and is absolutely es- 
sential. Some degree of concomitant fed- 
eral control is probable, based on the 
record to date, but is not inevitable. 

We should do at least two things: (1) 
strive to get legislation that involves as 
little undesirable federal control as pos- 
sible and (2) cease to fear, but rather 
intelligently study and learn to regulate, 
federal control. After all, the federal 
government is our government, too. 
There is nothing necessarily bad or fear- 
ful about it. It is remote and complex— 
but not impossible!—Arnotp E. Joyat. 


Insurance for Athletic Injuries 


Question: Do you know of any insurance 
policy that cares for the medical or surgical 
costs, plus hospitalization, for pupils injured 
in athletic contests or in routine physical 
education exercises?—H.B.E., N. Y. 

Answer: The market for insurance of 
this character is rather limited. How- 
ever, it is possible to obtain such cover- 
age under an athletic sports accident con- 
tract for students in high schools, col- 
leges and universities. An individual 
policy is issued to each student on an 
application completed by him. 

The policy is an indemnifying form 
and provides $250 in the event of death; 
if the injuries do not result in death 
but require, within thirty days from the 
date of the accident, an operation, hos- 
pital care, x-ray, medical and dental 
treatment the student is reimbursed for 
the actual expense of hospital care, x-ray, 
medical and dental treatment and spe- 
cific indemnities for surgery dependent 
upon the injury. The scale of indemnity 
is from $5 to $200. 

The annual cost for high schools per 
insured person is $3 covering all sports, 


$2.50 per insured covering football only 
and $1.25 per insured covering all sports 
except football—Don C. Hawkins. 


Pre-Induction Training 


Question: How can we devote so much 
time to pre-induction training during school 
hours and have time left to emphasize the 
thorough preparation of pupils to govern 
themselves in a democracy?—G.R., Ohio. 

Answer: We must recognize and ad- 
mit that our regular school programs are 
going to suffer to some degree as the 
result of war. Pre-induction training and 
military education generally are of para- 
mount importance to guarantee a de- 
mocracy in which our pupils can gov- 
ern themselves. The wisest procedure is, 
first, to give all necessary pre-induction 
training to those who will need it and, 
second, to do as much as possible over 
and above that primary objective. It is 
not an “either-or proposition.” —ARNOLD 
E. Joya. 


Typewriter Vibrations 


Question: Can you tell me how we might 
best insulate the floor of our typing room 
so that the vibrations of the typewriters do 
not carry to the room below?—J.H.F., Ill. 

Answer: We have consulted an acous- 
tical engineer about your problem and 
he advises the use of either a rubber or 
felt pad under the typewriters. The use 
of cups would have the same effect. The 
problem is simply to break the contact 
between the table and the floor—M. W. 


Conduct in Boys’ Toilets 


Question: To our consolidated rural school 
pupils come from a variety of homes, and 
there is a problem with the boys regarding 
sanitation. A general attitude of “don't 
tattle” prevents authorities from finding the 
culprits. I'm in my second term and have 
been unable by various attempts to effect 
any improvement. What solution can you 
offer? This may seem queer to the city 
teacher, but to legions of rural teachers the 
problem is a real one.—D.C.M., Ark. 

Answer: The following suggestions 
for disciplining control of conduct in 
boys’ toilets may prove helpful: 


1. Organize boys into groups and let 
them manage conduct in toilets. They 
could appoint monitors to report to their 
own officers and not to teacher or prin- 
cipal. If the proper attitude can be de- 
veloped, this will solve most of the trou- 
ble. This plan has succeeded in many 
schools. 

2. Another plan is to require the cus- 
todian to be in the toilet at all recess 
and noon periods. 

3. Perhaps the difficulty lies in the 


condition of the toilets. A clean, well- 
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the local, national and international relationship 
of peoples is affected more, in less time, than 
by any previous form of transportation. Promi- 
nent educators believe that school teachers 


and administrators must lead in preparing 


Research, a non-profit undertaking. American 
Airlines considers this as much a part of its 
work as the operation of daily Flagship flights 


uniting Canada, U.S.A. and Mexico. 
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lighted, sanitary, neatly painted toilet, to 
begin with, helps in the discipline. 

Are the walls painted a washable 
white or light color? Are the seats clean 
and sanitary? Are paper towels and toi- 
let paper supplied? Are pencil marks 
kept off partitions and walls? Are the 
lavatory and wash bowls sanitary? Are 
sufficient urinals furnished? Is the ven- 
tilation good?—Roserr E. Scorr. 


Decline in Liberal Arts? 


Question: Is this nation to be composed of 
citizens who will have a limited vocational 
training, because teachers of cultural subjects 


are to be drafted for military service but 
vocational teachers are to be deferred?— 
G.R., Ohio. 

Answer: Since only a limited number 
of men teachers of languages, literature, 
the social studies, science and fine arts 
have been inducted into the military 
service of the nation and since the grand 
total of men teachers prior to the war 
was approximately one fourth of the 
total, it would appear that, despite the 
demands of the services, there is still 


The problem raised is not so much 
one of permanent decline in the liberal 
arts, owing to removal of specialists in 
these areas, as it is a question of sufh- 
cient pedagogical spine to maintain some 
degree of curricular balance under the 
extremely trying conditions and demands 
of a global war. The solution lies with 
the administrator and the instructional 
specialists —A. B. M. 


a sufficient number of very capable wo- Can School Districts Be Sued? 


men and older men teachers to hold 
their own against what is assumed to be 
the inroads of the vocationalists. 


Wartime Conditions call for 
COMPLETELY TRAINED OPERATORS 





OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE —a 30 lesson 
course adapted to the Monroe Educator 
—50¢ including Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION — 
In 2 parts; elementary and advanced 
courses for students and operators — 
$1.75 including answers. 


It was different before the war; a busi- 
ness house could give time to finish the 
training of men and women who had 
received a general business training in 
school—today the need is for those who 
can step in and produce at once with a 
specific skill. 

This means that the schools are being 
called on to go further than ever in 
teaching machine operation and business 
arithmetic — and Monroe is ready to 
help you. The Monroe School Manual of 














The Monroe Educator—a Monroe 
Calculator made for schools only. 
Keep the Monroes you have in 
top condition, make them last 
until Victory. 


Instruction carries beyond the 
usual 30 lesson course; it offers 
you material to extend your 
courses as far as necessary to 
develop specific skill. 


BE SURE TO SEE THE MONROE EXHIBIT AT THE AASA WARTIME CONFERENCES 
IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, Orange, New Jersey 
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Question: In some states, school laws pro- 
vide that an individual cannot sue a school 
district because it is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion operating for the welfare of the pub- 
lic. Is this the law in all states?—€.E.E., 
Wyo. 

Answer: The generally prevailing rule 
of law in the United States, operative in 
some 45 states, denies recovery against 
a school board or district for any in- 
juries resulting from negligence. This 
rule grew out of a basic doctrine of law 
that no government or governmental 
agency can be sued for injuries or 
wrongs done to others, without the con- 
sent of such government. In most states, 
this consent has not been given. 

In California and Washington, the 
state legislatures have passed laws con- 
senting to such suits in certain speci- 
fied types of situations and in New York 
the law has been declared by the courts 
to permit such suits in certain types of 
cases. With minor exceptions, no other 
states permit such suits. 

By an act passed in 1933, the Wyo- 
ming legislature authorized school 
boards to procure liability insurance to 


| cover bus accidents but specifically re- 


stricted any liability to the amount pay- 
able under such policies. For a general 
discussion of the problem, see Rosenfield, 
H. N.: Liability for School Accidents, 
Harpers, 1940.—Harry N. Rosenrtexp. 


Absenteeism 


Question: In our school of 220, we often 
have 50 to 60 absentees. We have in this state 
a compulsory attendance law but the depres- 
sion and public indifference have rendered it 
a dead letter and for a teacher to raise the 
dead law would be “flirting with the under- 
taker." Please help me out.—D.C.M., Ark. 

Answer: The problem of pupil ab- 
senteeism in war time is serious. Lack of 
parental supervision and part-time em- 
ployment of pupils causing fatigue and 
loss of interest in school are probably the 
contributing factors. Vitalization of 
school programs leading to a keener in- 
terest in and enjoyment of school, ad- 
justment of schedules of pupils who are 
working part time so as to avoid fatigue 
and more effective visiting teacher con- 
tacts with the home making for a better 
realization of the importance of the issue 
are the most successful means of improv- 
ing pupil attendance records——HeEroip 
C. Hunt. 
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HE nation’s foremost installations feature Medart Physical Fitness “MED. 
Equipment! Why? Because Medart Equipment is designed to take J 
the punishment of a strenuous training program... designed with the-= 
same high quality standards that have made Medart a “preferred 
name” throughout America. The War Production Board now author- 

izes schools and colleges to purchase the following types of equipment 


for Victory Corps and Physical Fitness programs: 






¥% Climbing Poles * Flying and Traveling Rings * Springboards % 

¥* Climbing Ropes * Horizontal Ladders * Beat Boards tee 

* Parallel Bars * Basketball Goals * Mats and Covers per 

* Horizontal Bars * Volley Ball Standards * Stall Bar Benches  —_— 

* Stall Bars ¥* Vaulting Boxes ¥* Maple Wands FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
* Indian Clubs and Dumbbells (wood) 3533 DeKalb St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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ILLUSTRATED MEDART EQUIPMENT BOOKLET (Gass | TRAINING SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTORS 


Free 20-page booklet just off the press: CoTRAN 
describes in detail—with vivid illustrations : 


Free booklet on ‘‘Physical Training,” practical : 
suggestions for the instructor by Charles E. 
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—all types of Medart Physical Fitness appa- ; \ ae \ Miller, B. Sc., A. M. Gym. Coach University ; 
ratus now available for your Victory Corps’ : \ mm of Nebraska. 72-page book explaining cor- : 
Program. : | = rect uses of gym equipment. ° 
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HERE is one of the most amazing battle movies ever filmed . . . 
the living, lasting record of the storming of Kwajalein and 
Roi. You see peak moments in the complete course of the bat- 
tle. The greatest naval bombardment in history... the storm- 
ing ashore .. . the demolition of dugouts ... the mopping up 
of snipers ... the taking of prisoners ... the raising of the 
American flag on soil the Japs had been fortifying for 20 years. 
History books of the future may ¢ry to describe these scenes. 


mag FS Here they are, for study now and in the future, just as they 
— oer a 


h the enemy happened. Add this film of a great historic action to your school 
Smas 


library. Show it now—and in years to come! 


ie 
BB Owtt \6 MM. SOUND VERSION For $17.50 


session! Ow 16 MM. SILENT VERSION FOR $8.75 
And take possession: 


Quit 8 MM. FULL LENGTH FoR $5.50 
Le ) 


CASTLE FILMS/-Y/- Beedepaniag 
SN atest Castle Film WOW! 
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Here’s a postwar idea in G-E lighting 
for school libraries—‘‘indoor daylight” 
to help make study easier, guard eyes. » 
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DON’T FORGET. . . the creed of G-E Lamp Research is 
to make G-E lamps Stay Grighter Louger 
In lamps mar i c-, you get all 


G‘-E MAZDA LAMPS the benefits of over 50 years of 


General Electric Lamp Research. 


GENERAL@QELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: ‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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Visibility unlimited 


Classroom materials produced on the Mimeograph duplica- 
tor with Mimeograph brand supplies are sharp and cleanly 
readablé. They’re set down in black and white for young minds 


to grasp quickly, for young eyes to read without strain. 


In fact, tests have shown that material produced on the 
Mimeograph duplicator, with Mimeograph brand stencil sheet 
and Mimeograph brand ink, has a visibility rating equivalent 
to that of standard school textbooks. 


To cut down eye fatigue and reading time, to get full effec- 
tiveness from all classroom teaching helps, see that these mate- 
rials are produced with Mimeograph brand supplies on your 


school’s Mimeograph duplicator. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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Mimeograph duplicator 
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Keep Children in School 


HERE has been an increasing tendency during 

the last two years on the part of urban school 
systems not only to permit but to encourage strongly 
the part-time, full-time or seasonable employment of 
14 and 15 year old boys and girls in community dis- 
tributive occupations under the pallid excuse that 
“this service is a real contribution to the war effort.” 
Community retail outlets facing heavily increased 
seasonal sales with a decline in salesmen and sales- 
women have in many instances brought pressure di- 
rectly or through the local chamber of commerce to 
obtain the services of high school pupils. 

The schools have responded to these pressures and 
made provision to excuse pupils part time or for a 
period of from two to three weeks at the holiday sea- 
son to serve retail outlets. Much of this employment 
has actually been in violation of federal and state 
statutes governing child labor. Enforcement of these 
laws is difficult, however, when the natural protectors 
of children’s rights weakly acquiesce to economic 
pressures. 

Since the federal government is spending much 
time, money and effort through every type of promo- 
tional appeal to discourage the spending of money 
except for the most basic necessities of life until the 
total war effort has been completed, there seems to 
be little excuse for the slogan that dismissing pupils 
from school attendance “is justified because it helps 
the war effort.” If the federal government is correct 
in its assumptions concerning spending, the use of 
children to stimulate the gadget and luxury trades 
actually retards the war effort. 

There is nothing so important to secondary school 
pupils at this time as the completion of their educa- 
tion. If instructional programs can be curtailed a 
month or two without loss to the pupil, something is 
wrong either with the program or with the belief of 
the educators that a full ten months of school is 
essential. 

The teaching profession must protect the children 
from unwise economic exploitation even when pres- 
sures are applied under the guise of patriotism. Keep 
American youth in school! 
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Universal Training Necessary 
ECOGNITION of the probable need for postwar 


universal military training and some suggestions 
for its integration with the school program through 
the use of vacation periods in the December 1943 issue 
of The Narion’s ScuHoots have caused considerable 
comment. Answer to correspondence and criticisms 
may be considered as follows: 

The December statement represents a complete 
change in attitude regarding universal military train- 
ing so far as the United States is concerned. From 
1920 until 1940 we were definitely opposed to universal 
training both in theory and in practice. Careful con- 
sideration of all the implications growing out of the 
present world struggle has convinced us that it will no 
longer be possible for the United States to live in 
fancied security by refusing to recognize reality. The 
best preparation against possible future wars is to 
make every citizen both capable of serving and ready 
to serve in the defense of his native land and of 
the values for which it stands. 

The United States will undoubtedly maintain a large 
air, naval and military establishment for years follow- 
ing the war. There is no hope for an early solution 
of all postwar problems. It is to be hoped that never 
again will this country be lulled into the unrealistic 
condition that prevailed after World War I when the 
too sentimental expression of a great idealism brought 
us to the point where we sacrificed our protection by 
scrapping our magnificent navy. 

It is entirely possible that the United States will be 
forced to maintain extremely large naval* and air 
establishments permanently. It is not so necessary 
that we maintain an unusually large standing army. 
The most’ satisfactory way of providing for defense 
needs is through the maintenance of a stable profes- 
sional group supplemented through universal training 
of youth. 

While admitting these facts, it is just as necessary 
to safeguard against the intrusion of the military sys- 
tem into our public schools, colleges and universities. 
Educational freedom must be returned to these schools 
immediately after the cessation of hostilities. It is 
also desirable that universal training be so fitted into 
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the lives of individuals that it will cut as little as 
possible into their productive years. It was for this 
reason that the vacation plan of four summers of 
training was recommended. 

With respect to the criticism that many children 
drop out of school before age 17 and, therefore, might 
not fit into this vacation plan, the answer may be 
given that it is to be hoped that more extensive sec- 
ondary school opportunities will be furnished to all 
children in accord with their ability in the postwar 
period. Those youths of 17 or 18 who are no longer 
in school may be found as easily in the factory or on 
the farms for summer service and this condition repre- 
sents no serious administrative problem. 


In Defense of Public Education 


ANY board of education members, superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers alike have 
been greatly disturbed since 1930 by sectarian propa- 
gandas against the public schools and sectarian pres- 
sures for a share in the public school for presentation 
of their particular beliefs. 

The background of the American struggle for non- 
sectarian public schools was apparently considered as 
so well settled by educational authorities that little 
effort is now being made by training agencies to give 
this teaching generation a thorough historical perspec- 
tive of the assumptions, growth and splendid achieve- 
ments of the American public schools. As a result 
there exists in the minds of both layman and educator 
considerable confusion with respect to these criticisms 
against the public school and to the problem created 
through released time. 

The recent publication of “Church and School: the 
American Way” by Harper & Bros. should, therefore, 
be exceedingly welcome to all educators. This is the 
first authoritative publication to present the historical 
approach to the problem of religious instruction and 
public education. Its author, Conrad Henry Moehl- 
man, is professor of the history of Christianity at Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School and professor of re- 
ligion at the University of Rochester. He has written 
extensively in the past on religious history and social 
prejudices growing out of sectarianism. 

The reading of this significant book by laymen and 
professionals alike will give new understanding of and 
historical perspective to this greatest of all American 
cultural achievements, the nonpartisan, nonsectarian, 
impartial, classless public school. It is written as a 
defense of public education. 

In his preface the author states: “While formal in- 
struction in religion has of necessity disappeared from 
the public school campus, indirectly the values of 
religion have remained. Far from being ‘godless,’ the 
public schools are the principal instruments for the 
perpetuation of religious values among us. . . . The only 
religion with which the great majority of American 
youth ever come into contact is the religion of public 
education where intolerance, bigotry and race prejudice 





are not at home. When the study of religion in 
‘released time’ religious education classes issues in re- 
ligious persecution and race clashes, public education 
might properly ask whether the churches do not owe 
it an apology. A good way to depreciate religion in 
the United States would be to re-introduce formal 
Bible study into the curriculum, for it would turn the 
existing educational unity into sectarian divisiveness.” 


Teaching American History 


REPORT entitled “American History in Schools 

and Colleges,” prepared by the joint committee 
of the American Historical Association, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association and the National 
Council on Social Studies and published recently by 
the Macmillan Company, deserves careful reading and 
study. 

The teaching of American history has been under 
considerable emotional pressure for some time as the 
result of various criticisms by newspapers, magazines, 
members of the armed forces, laymen and professional 
patriots. This report makes an objective examination 
of the scene and arrives at certain conclusions that are 
reasonable, sensible and practical. 

These educators believe that American history should 
be taught at the elementary, secondary and advanced 
levels of education. They believe that sufficient time 
is now devoted to the study of American history and 
that the real problem is “improvement in quality 
rather than increase in quantity.” They call attention 
to the need for extensive supplementary and library 
material in order that history may be taught more 
effectively. 

They also definitely commend the teaching of the 
great movements and achievements in American his- 
tory “rather than the meaningless enumeration of 
events, names and dates.” They depreciate insularity 
and provincialism by recommending “that American 
history should be so written and taught as to produce 
in the minds of the students a keen consciousness of 
the world beyond the United States.” 

If the recommendations of this program are to be 
carried out, it will be necessary to provide for better 
educated history teachers. Although the committee 
makes no mention of this fact, it is also just as essen- 
tial to provide for more economically competent local 
school districts if these smaller schools are to be capable 
of attracting the better-trained teachers. 

Specific recommendation is made that state legisla- 
tures do not depart from their traditional and sensible 
stand and proceed to the writing of social studies cur- 
riculums as has been advocated by some critics. The 
joint committee believes that the curriculum should 
be made “by social studies teachers, educational experts 
and professors of the social sciences.” 


As Lotte. 
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HE recent death of James McKeen Cattell at 83 
took from the American educational scene one of 
its strongest and most influential teachers and editors. 
He was born in 1860 of a clergyman father, who was 
then president of Lafayette College, and received his 
general education at this school. Interest in science led 
him to graduate study in France, Germany and Switzer- 
land from 1880 to 1882. Later he returned to Leipzig 
where he received his doctorate in 1886. 

After two years as a lecturer in anthropology, psy- 
chology and philosophy at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Bryn Mawr College, he became a regular 
member of the Pennsylvania faculty until 1891. In that 
year he became head of Columbia University’s psy- 
chology division and for several years also acted as head 
of the anthropology department. 

Doctor Cattell quickly achieved outstanding reputa- 
tion as a teacher and student of psychology, then so 
young a subject that it was generally combined in most 
institutions with philosophy. He developed an early 
and continuing interest in physical and psychological 
measurements and gathered around him many enthu- 
siastic students. His classroom and research were the 
sources of inspiration to such promising young teachers 
as Caldwell and Thorndike of Columbia and Courtis 
of Michigan. He also shared to a considerable degree 
in the early work of Boas who later became dean of 
American anthropologists. In a large sense Boas and 
Cattell, along with Ayres, Courtis, Rice and Thorndike, 
may be considered as the real pioneers of the scientific 
movement in education that began to exert so great an 
influence over instructional method after 1912. 

Doctor Cattell continued his teaching and increased 
his scope of influence at Columbia and nationally until 
1917 when the World War I produced certain sharp 
conflicts. Cattell was a pacifist and a man of strong 
principles. He was also sentimentally attached to the 
German educational tradition in which most American 
professors prior to 1900 had been trained. 

He believed in the right to speak out in meetings. 
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JAMES McKEEN CATTELL 


Master Teacher 


President Nicholas Murray Butler, the most autocratic 
and arbitrary of all university heads, also had ideas. 
President Butler and Professor Cattell clashed. When 
the smoke of battle was over, the professor had been 
“fired,’—dismissal is too mild a term—and the great 
historian Charles A. Beard resigned in protest against 
Doctor Butler’s intolerance. 

Later Doctor Cattell sued Columbia University and 
collected $45,000 damage to his personal reputation 
which event was as unusual as a man biting a dog. 
The resultant publicity for many years overshadowed 
his work as a teacher and scholar. 

As early as 1894 Professor Cattell had developed edit- 
ing and organizational activity as a side line. He be- 
came editor of the Psychological Review and of Science 
in 1904, directing the first publication for ten years and 
retaining editorship of the second until 1944. The 
Scientific Monthly was under his direction from 1900 
until his death. He established School and Society in 
1915 as a general educational weekly and kept it until 
1938. He began editing the American Naturalist in 1907. 
He was also instrumental in organizing the American 
Psychological Association, the Psychological Corporation 
and the American Association of University Professors, 
designed to protect the scholar and teacher from arbi- 
trary loss of position through administrative whim. 

His entire time since 1917 had been devoted to the 
improvement of science, the strengthening of scientific 
associations, the encouragement of young scholars and 
the making of academic publications readable and inter- 
esting. Believing that even educators enjoy conflict and 
clash of opinion, he made his publications forums where 
every scholar had the right to challenge every other. 
He also believed in the professional and morale value 
of “personals” and each publication carried all the 
individual news it could gather. 

While encouraging others to argue and to clash, Editor 
Cattell seldom stepped out of his réle as impartial referee. 
He remained owlishly behind the scenes enjoying with 
many a chuckle the differences he promoted. 

His influence as teacher, researcher, editor, promoter 
and organizer stretched over fifty-eight extremely signifi- 
cant years in American education. He may be justly 
admitted to the honored circle of America’s Master 
Teachers—Artruur B. MoEHLMAN. 





LTHOUGH the dogmas and 
works of totalitarianism as 
evidenced in Europe and in Asia 
are now well known and although 
the unspeakable record of those 
works is being drawn up and 
attested by churches, governments 
and private agencies, we have hardly 
begun to realize how catastrophic 
are their consequences for all peo- 
ples, whether victims or confederates, 
upon whom the totalitarian hand ha: 
been laid. 

Too many of us react to the record 
like the Vermont farmer who, seeing 
a camel for the first time, spat and 
drawled, “Pshaw! There ain’t no 
such animule.” So alien is that 
record to our own ways of life and 
thought that it is long before we 
can accept it as true and some of us 
never can. Yet unless we do, our 
programs of education will be little 
more relevant to the present world 
situation than some form of incanta- 
tion or exorcism. 

First and last, the process of edu- 
cation is by its nature a process of 
change. Teaching starts with a 
human being who has certain habits 
of mind and body which are changed 
to others through the process of be- 
ing taught. The terminus ad quem 
of education may be one of a variety 
of alternatives offered by the culture 
and the ruling passions of the edu- 
cative powers. 
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Polish War Relief 





FOOD COMES 


H. M. KALLEN 


Professor of Psychology, The New School for Social Research 


New York City 


Polish War Relief 


A refugee mother in Teheran is reunited with her 
child from whom she has been separated for two years. 


There is no such selection in the 
terminus a quo, however; it is in 
itself a datum comprising the body 
and mind of the learner as they are 
when he begins to learn. 

Method and discipline can achieve 
the end aimed at only as they are 
based on a sympathetic and realistic 
understanding of the motive and the 
direction of the learner’s being and 
striving and each of us is uncon- 
sciously influenced and directed by 
the folkways and the mores into 
which we have been born. These 
embrace characteristic modes of 
earning a living and living a life, 
that is, they have their arts, sciences, 
ceremonials and beliefs which im- 
press their pattern upon all activities, 
such as the producing of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, the maintaining of 


health and the fighting of disease, 
the countering of foes and the over- 
coming of the fear of death. 
Producing goods and actions con- 
stitutes earning a living; consuming 
them constitutes living a life. Folk- 
ways and mores give shape to both. 
Every revolution in modern history 
attests the fact that these patterns 
and shapes of earning a living and 
living a life are the toughest and 
most enduring expressions of com- 
munity life; they are the first to re- 
cover from hurt, the last to be de- 
stroyed. Only the most ruthless 
blows can utterly devastate them. 
Short of that, they may be gradually 
transformed; old tools may be dis- 
placed by new, requiring new skills 
and knowledge such as industrial 
revolution brings. And this may 
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FIRST— 


Then Schools 


The two must be completely integrated 


when the work of rehabilitation begins 





A school in Byelgorod, Russia, burned 
Yet education carries on in spite of 


happen only under conditions of rea- 
sonably free and emulative activity 
during which the innovation be- 
comes contagious because it is seen 
to do the same job better than before. 

Now the destruction wrought by 
the Nazis and Japanese is not catas- 
trophic because it is robbery, rapine 
and ruin; it is not revolutionary be- 
cause its new order is but a new 
name for old ways of compulsion 
and killing. It is, however, both 
catastrophic and revolutionary in the 
sense that it has broken up the folk- 
ways and shattered the mores of 
great populations in Europe and 
Asia. It has torn millions of people 
from their roots. 

It has made them wanderers who 
move terror-stricken, alone or in 
hordes, over the devastated land, 
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by the Germans. 
such destruction. 


under the lash of sadist slave drivers. 
Other millions are helpless under the 
conqueror’s yoke, compelled to wit- 
ness the violation of everything they 
hold most sacred. All are starved in 
body and mind. They neither re- 
ceive what is necessary for subsist- 
ence nor are they permitted to make 
it for themselves. Robbed of all 
tools and materials, their skills atro- 
phy; deprived of schools and books, 
with their technicians, scientists, men 
of letters and art either slaughtered 
or enslaved, their memories shrink 
and become deformed. 

Disease possesses them. They be- 
come too weak and too sick even 
to hate the criminals who have done 
this thing to them, degrading them 
to the level of animals. 

The most tragic victims of this 


abomination are the Jews, in every 
land where the Nazi terror has 
struck, and the Chinese in their own 
homeland. Then come the Greeks, 
the Poles, the Serbs, the Belgians, 
the French and the Norwegians. 
The few relatives and friends of 
these peoples in their homelands, 
who have escaped this dehumaniza- 
tion, cannot grasp all that it means. 
Their own integrity and sanity are 
saved by their having joined the 
underground movements, the guer- 
rilla bands, and by their being thus 
enabled to hold to a purpose and a 
task which give meaning to life. 
They are able to hate with an 
ever-growing hatred but, if they 
think of the future, they are likely 
to think of it far less in terms of 
rebuilding their community than of 
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Greek War Relief 


Lessons are continued with regularity 
in Greek refugee camp Souk-El-Garb. 


wreaking vengeance on its destroy- 
ers. The remaining relatives and 
friends, the countrymen who es- 
caped early or late to the free coun- 
tries, the “governments in exile” and 
their refugee defenders seem as un- 
able to realize the cataclysmic na- 
ture of the totalitarian destruction 
as are Englishmen and even Amer- 
icans. 

They remain the carriers of the 
prewar folkways and mores, the pre- 
war rancors and rivalries, the prewar 
ambitions and designs. Review what 
their diverse spokesmen have said 
since 1940 and you get the impres- 
sion that they think basically of the 
future as promising a restoration of 
the status quo ante. They see it as a 
slightly varied repetition of the past, 
rather than a new creation estab- 
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Polish War Relief 


Execution of Polish patriots by Germans. Photo- 
graph received through underground channels. 


lished within the pattern of the Four 
Freedoms. If the condition of clerical- 
fascist Spain gives any hint,* repeti- 
tion of the past cannot fail to become 
as well regression from it. 

Restorations appear to cause deteri- 
oration in the status quo which they 
bring back; the old hatreds are in- 
tenser. When civil war is not actual, 
it is imminent. Neither the fine nor 
the practical arts can flourish and 
education becomes more than ever 
a pawn of ecclesiastical and political 
struggles for power, an instrument 
for indoctrination and coercion in- 
stead of for communicating the prin- 
ciples and practices of liberty. 

These are some of the reasons com- 
pelling me to deprecate compre- 
hensive programs of education for 
countries now under the heel of the 
Axis. As I see it, the first task, the 
inescapable task, of the liberating 
powers will be that for which such 
an agency as the one sometime 
headed by Governor Lehman had 
supposedly been set up. It will be to 
bring food and healing to peoples 
whose minds and bodies have been 
disoriented by sadistic forces more 
brutal than any history knows of, to 
peoples uprooted physically and emo- 
tionally, without mores or folkways, 
and therefore lost. From the begin- 
ning the tasks of relief and recon- 
struction will be those of rehuman- 
ization. 

The way in which these tasks are 
performed, by whom and according 
to what images of human personal- 


*Hamilton, Thomas: 
the Franco Regime in Spain 
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ity and human relations, will lay the 
groundwork for new folkways and 
mores, will give direction and 
method to community organization, 
will supply the content and form of 
subsequent culture. The agents of 
relief, in short, will be the determin- 
ing factors in channeling the efforts 
of these people toward a free society 
of free men, or toward a service 
establishment of peons, regimented 
robots of field and factory. 

If it is true that food will win 
the war, it is even truer that food 
can lose the peace. If food is not 
made the occasion and the instru- 
ment for developing cooperative 
habits of self-help and self-govern- 
ment, of imparting the knowledge 
and the skills in which these habits 
consist, food will lose the peace. 

To win it, relief must bring edu- 
cation; the two must never be sep- 
arated. Those concerned about a 
program of education in liberty for 
the liberated countries must spare no 
effort to identify education with 
every work of relief and rehabilita- 
tion. 

The healing of the mind and the 
restoration of the body through the 
supplying of food, medicine, cloth- 
ing, shelter and the means of obtain- 
ing them and ultimately producing 
them will fill the hearts and minds 
of the miserable multitudes, young 
and old. Their need will make them 
plastic, teachable, passionate to learn 
whatever ways will most quickly 
relieve their terrible hungers. 

All learning will long remain a 
function of the elemental ruling pas- 





sions as will’ all disorder, all order, 
all cooperation and conflict. All 
teaching, therefore, should from the 
first be conditioned to the relief of 
suffering. It should be a communica- 
tion of the attitudes, the knowledge, 
the skills which enable human be- 
ings to help themselves and one 
another and to live as free citizens 
in self-governing communities. 

Such a communication need not 
be limited to the immediate causes 
of immediate effects. It is not diff- 
cult to develop in a hungry Grecian 
child or anybody else who is eating 
bread made of wheat grown in 
Argentina, milled in the United 
States, transported in English ships 
by Norwegian sailors and baked in 
Dutch ovens by Holland bakers the 
feeling that his satisfaction in that 
good bread depends upon the co- 
operation of all these agents. Made 
aware of the human relations on 
which he depends, he can fit his 
immediate experiences into their 
wider perspectives and will acquire 
an international point of view 
through the satisfaction of his daily 
personal needs. His knowledge of 
those dynamic relations adds that 
which is needed if he is not to live, 
like an animal, by bread alone. 

In terms of the Four Freedoms, 
the simplest, the most economical 
and the most efficient organizational 
pattern for the development of com- 
munities with a culture of self-help 
would be a cooperative enterprise. 
People in every way different from 
each other would, in this pattern, 
come together in associations similar 
to credit unions, consumer and pro- 
ducer cooperative societies. Young 
and old would participate in them 
together and their education would 
be a function of their common 
undertakings to serve their different 
needs. The school, as such, would 
come later, much later; for the time 
being, learning and living would be 
one continuous seamless activity. 

To make relief and rehabilitation 
the instrument of education and the 
vehicle of self-help that they should 
be calls for personnel equipped and 
able to function as do the county 
agents among our farmers. If this 
idea can ever be made politically 
practicable, the paramount task for 
all who are genuinely concerned 
about education in postwar Europe 
would be to recruit and train such 
personnel now and hold it available 
for future use. 
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PIPE DREAMS. 


about postwar education 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL 


Professor of Educational Administration and Acting Dean 
College of Education, University of Maryland 


E HEAR much today about 

all kinds of postwar plan- 
ning. Newspapers, magazines and 
radio are gushing with news of revo- 
lutionary developments which are 
just over the horizon. 

A typical article in a recent Sunday 
supplement was called, “Your Post- 
war Car—A Glimpse of Things to 
Come.” The optimistic author visu- 
alizes an airplane-engined stream- 
lined car with a nonshatterable plas- 
tic top, an electric stove and a pantry. 
Costing $400, the car will weigh a 
third less than the prewar “buggy” 
and will run 40 miles to the gallon. 
Tires will be cheap, nonskid and 
long wearing. Batteries will pick up 
electricity from the air. 

Nor is that all! You may choose 
between a land car and an air-land 
car. The helicopter type will have 
collapsible rotors attached which will 
enable you to fly away. You will be 
able to telephone to your wife from 
the dashboard phone and your heli- 
copter will have radar equipment to 
prevent collision. And so on! 

A few days later, in the same news- 
paper, another article stated that the 
postwar automobile will probably be 
much like the last models manufac- 
tured in 1942. 

Only time will tell which of these 
two points of view is correct. Most 
of us, however, would now probably 
place our bets on the side of the 1942 
model. , 

We are hearing much of the same 
kind of Sunday supplement pipe 
dreams about public education. Some 
of the visionaries are sketching post- 
war educational plans which seem 
as remote as the radar-equipped con- 
vertible helicopter. A few weeks ago 
I made this statement to one of my 
classes, whereupon some of my stu- 
dents asked me to set forth my con- 
victions on the subject. Here they 
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are, gentle readers; disagree with 
them if you like. 

It would, indeed, be pleasant to be 
as definite, optimistic and revolu- 
tionary in my ideas as the visionary 
who described the postwar automo- 
bile or even as some of my educa- 
tional colleagues are. I may as well 
admit at the beginning that I am 
inclined to be pessimistic. Much that 
is to come will depend upon the 
duration, the intensity and the cost 
of the war. Only if our American 
society is shaken to its very founda- 
tions, and that I think is highly im- 
probable, will there be any impres- 
sive modifications in our educational 
system. 

In Germany, Russia, France or 
even England, the schools may be 
profoundly affected but education in 
America is so firmly entrenched in 
our mass mind and so securely an- 
chored in tradition that we are not 
likely to see it swept very far from 
its present moorings. We must re- 
member that after the war we are 
going to have essentially the same 
type of teachers as we«had before. 
We will have essentially the same 
clientele. We will have the same 
school buildings, or many of them, 
and many of the same textbooks and 
materials of instruction. There will 
be modifications but the framework 
will remain constant. 

The foregoing assertion, boldly 
made, is based on the hypothesis that 
both the European and Asiatic wars 
will have been won before the na- 
tion’s human and economic resources 
have been strained to the breaking 
point, that by 1950 the wars will be 
over and the nation will have recon- 
verted its economy to peace. The 
decade of the 1950's, it is assumed, 
will be a period of readjustment and 
change but essentially a period of 
reasonable economic and social sta- 


bility. Admittedly, that guess is made 
with crossed fingers. 

We must keep in mind a few 
well-known economic facts. We must 
remember, for example, that when 
the war ends we shall face a national 
debt of at least $250,000,000,000. The 
interest at 2 per cent on that debt is 
approximately equivalent to the pre- 
war federal budget. Furthermore, it 
appears clear that there will be infla- 
tion of one kind or another after the 
war. Probably money will be hard to 
get. Any social institution or agency 
is going to have to struggle for ade- 
quate financial support. ' 

Already there is some evidence of 
a swing to conservatism in politics 
and in business. It is probable that 
there will be a similar return swing 
in public finance. If business is con- 
servatiye, the administration of 
schools is likely to fall into line. Some 
theorists hold an opposite point of 
view and say that under Russia’s in- 
creasing influence on our country 
there will be a further swing toward 
socialistic tendencies and that the 
postwar period will be one of revo- 
lutionary social nature. That is pos- 
sible but not probable. In any event, 
Russia’s public schools, much like 
those of the United States insofar as 
grade organization and subject mat- 
ter of their curriculums are con- 
cerned, are more highly centralized 
in control and more conservative in 
philosophy than ours. 

What, then, will education in the 
postwar world be like? 


School Buildings. It is pleasant to 
visualize an ideal postwar school 
building, one which would be air 
conditioned and automatically light- 
ed, would have ramps instead of 
staircases, seminar rooms instead of 
classrooms, modernistic furniture 
and up-to-the-minute laboratory ap- 
paratus. We could have it if we 
wanted it but, after all, our modern 
buildings are reasonably adequate. 
They are as good as or better than 
our homes. 

Probably some of the more pro- 
gressive and wealthy school systems 
will build modernistic schools but in 
my opinion the typical postwar build- 
ings will not be unlike the up-to-date 
school of the 1930’s. We may as well 
be realistic. Buildings are expensive. 
Unless some new “super - duper” 
P.W.A. is created, it may well be 
that the school of the future will 
have to be simpler and cheaper and 
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will have to serve its district longer 
than that built during the era of 
plenty. 


Finance. There will be increased 
participation by the federal and state 
governments in the financing of 
schools, whether we like it or not. 
As a result of the shifting of popula- 
tion during the war, an even greater 
disparity of wealth and financial bur- 
den than we now have may be 
brought about. The demands of the 
war have demonstrated the need for 
education; the public will demand 
additional support from the federal 
treasury. 


Organization and Control. Already 
a tendency toward further centrali- 
zation is clearly evident. That tend- 
ency will grow. Some of the smaller 
schools and less efficient school ad- 
ministrative units will certainly be 
eliminated but the reform will be 
prompted by the need for economy 
and not by any altruistic desire for 
administrative reform. 

There will be new services avail- 
able to the schools, such as the cen- 
tral production and distribution of 
motion picture films. New types of 
radio programs and the central prep- 
aration and distribution by the gov- 
ernment of selected textbooks and 


instructional materials are likely. 
There will probably be more adult 
education, encouraged and financed 
by federal and state governments. 
Continuation education will boom. 
It is probable that regional secondary 
schools of a vocational and special- 
ized nature will be developed 
throughout the country. 


Methods. There will be no great 
change in teaching methods. There 
will be greater use of supplementary 
aids, such as the motion picture and 
the radio. The public may demand 
a more direct approach to the prob- 
lems of teaching and less aimless 
education. There may be less “fool- 
ing around” in the school. Our 
methods will be based more directly 
on our psychological researches. The 
armed services have demonstrated 
that it is not necessary to take two 
years to train a person to become a 
typist, for example. There will be 
more counseling, testing and guid- 
ance. 


Curriculum and Content. The cur- 
riculum will be little altered basically. 
The elementary school admittedly is 
doing a good job of teaching the 
fundamentals. In the secondary 
school, probably there will be greater 
emphasis on practical courses and 





Keeping Up Pupil Morale 


KENNETH W. McFARLAND 


Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kan. 


HE child of today has seen most 
of his world come crashing 
down around his ears. Nearly every- 
thing he had assumed was fixed and 
final has proved shifting and uncer- 
tain but as the earth trembles and 
the seas boil, he can still see his 
school standing like a rock in the 
deluge. To be sure the school has 
undergone many changes too but to 
the child it represents almost his last 
link with reason and reality. For at 
least six hours out of the twenty-four 
he can live in a world that still makes 
sense. 
The problems of the day are bring- 
ing forth honest-to-goodness guid- 
ance on the part of teachers. In the 
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elementary schools we have been 
forced to realize that whereas the 
method of teaching reading may be 
the same as it was yesterday, the 
child who is learning to read is not 
the same. 

The second grader comes to school 
and announces, “My daddy went to 
war yesterday and Mamma cried all 
night. We were afraid to turn out 
the lights.” Hopeless indeed is the 
teacher who does not recognize that 
such a situation calls for something 
more than the technic of subject-mat- 
ter presentation. We have talked for 
many years of dealing with the 
whole child; we are now confronted 
with the stark necessity for doing so. 


more direct avenues to vocational 
goals. High schools will teach more 
vocational agriculture, industrial arts 
and commercial work. There will 
be short continuation courses de- 
signed for adults. 

The college preparatory function 
will less completely dominate the 
program of the secondary school. 
There will be a more general accept- 
ance of the idea that one primary 
objective of secondary education is 
to help the pupil to do better the 
desirable things that he will do any- 
way. 


Professionalization of Teaching. 
The further professionalization of 
teaching is not certain to develop 
after the war. It will not develop at 
all unless the profession wakes up. 
We must remember that a true pro- 
fession demands stability. Our pro- 
fessional stability has been shaken 
severely. It is conceivable that 
through professional organizations, 
like the state teachers’ associations 
and the N.E.A., teachers will band 
together and get better social status 
and higher salaries. However, there 
is little reason to believe that these 
results are probable. There will be 
an oversupply of teachers after the 
war which may presage a lowering 
of standards, as was the case in the 
1930's. 

There is, however, another possi- 
bility. If the situation becomes really 
acute, it is conceivable that teachers 
generally may turn to organized la- 
bor. If it should happen that the 
various labor unions continue to be 
successful in getting pay increases in 
spite of the opposition of the federal 
government, teachers may decide 
that such a procedure is their most 
hopeful recourse. If a million teach- 
ers were to affiliate with organized 
labor, it is quite possible that they 
would get a stronger position in so- 
ciety. True, the losses might be 
greater than the gain. However, it 
could happen! Probably such action 
could not be defended unless the pro- 
fession had made every possible use 
of its existent organizations. 

The outlook for the further pro- 
fessionalization of teachers is not 
good. Unless we get busy and try to 
plan for and work toward better 
conditions in the postwar world, the 
change that will take place is likely 
to be “progressive in reverse.” It be- 
hooves every alert educator to give 
careful thought to these problems. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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What About Graduating Exerceses? 


cc¢ OMMENCEMENT as usual” re 

flects the majority vote of the 
nation’s schoolmen, a cross section of 
whom was polled this month on whether 
high school and junior college graduat- 
ing exercises should be emphasized or 
minimized this third war year. 

Very few (4.5 per cent) would con- 
sider playing down commencement be- 
cause of the rush of war activities and a 
sizable proportion (34.5 per cent) would 
magnify the event at this time. 

Those who would step up the em- 
phasis on graduation activities have in 
mind two major thoughts: (1) the need 
of war-troubled students, particularly the 
young men, for happy memories of this 
important landmark in a normal career, 
and (2) the need for increased public 
financial support for the schools in the 
postwar era. 

Half of those responding favor the 
pupil-planned activity program as a com- 
mencement device in that it provides the 
most satisfactory report to the commu- 
nity of the pupils’ and the school’s 
achievements. 

Leland O. Mills, School of the Osage, 
Lake Ozark, Mo., reports enormous pub- 
lic success with his first activity program. 
“Our schools must be alert now or they 
will be under fire when the postwar 
desire to reduce expenses comes,” he 
points out. 

Supt. George D. Williams of Manly, 
Jowa, has to qualify his enthusiasm. He 
put on a pupil-planned program on the 
Four Freedoms last year. It delighted 
the public but his handful of pupils wore 
themselves out on the undertaking. 

Next in popularity as to type of pro- 
gram is the paid speaker of civilian 
status. While a few (7.6 per cent) feel 
that a military or naval speaker would 
be desirable as well as interesting, most 
schoolmen seem to want a forceful civil- 
ian who can dramatize the values of the 
educational program and win enthusi- 
astic recruits for its continued pursuit as 
long as possible. This argument cannot 
have immediate effect on the boy sched- 
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QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 
1. Should high school and junior col- 


lege graduating exercises be em- 
phasized or minimized during war- 


time? 
aM eee ........, i %, 
Emphasized - ..34.5%, 
Minimized .- 45% 


2. What type of war-time commence- 
ment do you prefer? 


Pupil-planned activity program. 3 4 
Paid speaker, civilian ............ 

Military or naval speaker............ 7] $ 
Local war hero . 0.6% 
Combinations of foregoing... . 54%, 


3. What slant should be given war- 


time exercises? 


National and patriotic .. 38 % 
ee eee 25 % 
National, international, inter- 

racial combined .................. 13.5% 


Preview of postwar curriculum....8 % 

Demonstration of war-time cur- 
riculum a 

Combinations of foregoing.......... 11.5% 





uled for early induction into the armed 
services but it may influence the girls, 
the parents and other adults in the com- 
munity. Supt. M. L. Knapp of Michigan 
City, Ind., makes this point. 

Like Supt. W. J. Howland of Norton- 
ville, Kan., many administrators will in- 
struct their commencement speaker to 
avoid references to the war and to stress 
ideas that are cheerful and permanent. 

A sweeping desire on the part of 
school administrators everywhere to 
make this 1944 commencement happy 
and relaxing from the strains of war 
excitement is evident in replies to the 
questionnaire, which by the way showed 
a 44 per cent return. 

In some of the smaller and narrower 
communities, a paid speaker is a good 
investment, as the citizens need the out- 


side contact, an Arizona school executive 
points out. 

A number of small communities that 
have little contact with the Army and 
Navy would enjoy a speech by an officer, 
they report. It would be wise for these 
superintendents to get in touch with the 
public relations departments of the serv- 
ice command or naval district in which 
their schools are located and see if some 
arrangements cannot be made. 

As one respondent points out, local 
war heroes are not usually good speakers 
but if they come as honored guests they 
can make a bow. If they are to speak 
for a few minutes it will be necessary 
for them to clear through service com- 
mand or naval district headquarters on 
what they may say. 

As to the slant that should be given 
war-time exercises, it was surprising to 
find more schoolmen stressing the na- 
tional and patriotic than the interna- 
tional, although when those favoring a 
combined treatment of national, interna- 
tional and interracial themes are totaled 
the comparison is favorable. 

While it would seem that this is no 
time for emphasis on nationalism, most 
of the schoolmen were probably think- 
ing of a commencement program inter- 
preting and extolling our democratic in- 
stitutions in which our public is meager- 
ly versed. 

Supt. Donald G. Patterson of Brucker 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich., however, is 
one of those who pleads for the interna- 
tional viewpoint. “Our teaching pro- 
gram needs to do more in the way of 
helping boys and girls to respect the 
people of other nations although the 
governments of these nations may not do 
things in accordance with our views.” 

Not many superintendents are inter- 
ested in demonstrating the war-time cur- 
riculum; no doubt this was done to some 
extent in 1942 and 1943. A preview of 
the postwar curriculum has a number 
of advocates, some of whom would com- 
bine this emphasis with national, inter- 
national and interracial interpretations. 
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ECOMMENDATIONS for far- 
reaching changes in public edu- 
cation have been made by the 
Michigan Public Education Study 
Commission. These include changes 
in structure, basic aspects of instruc- 
tion, retention and growth of person- 
nel, replacement and expansion of the 
school plant, relationship of auxiliary 
services, research and appraisal and 
fundamental problems of school 
finance. 

Throughout the study full recogni- 
tion is made of the need for safe- 
guarding local initiative and deci- 
sion. The recommendations are the 
culmination of more than a year of 
study by the commission composed 
of legislators, farmers, businessmen, 
industrialists, representatives. of 
women’s clubs, labor leaders, parent- 
teacher association members and 
educators.’ 


Structural Revision. Structural 
changes in public education at the 
local and state levels are deemed nec- 
essary by the commission if a min- 
imum of local control is to be pre- 
served and effective means provided 
for the improvement of the state’s 
educational program. 

The commission recommends that 
the 6274 independent school districts 
be reorganized into 253 districts in 
four legal classifications. Three of 
these administrative units would con- 
tinue as the present types of city 
school districts having in excess of 
10,000 population. The new fourth 
legal classification may be described 
as the community-type secondary 
school attendance district. It would 
be organized to include the urban 
inner core together with the sur- 
rounding and immediately related 
suburban and rural territory. 

Representation from the more 
dominant interest groups is to be 
achieved through an eight member 
board of education. The interests of 
local citizens would be safeguarded 
by local revision committees with 
final approval of the proposed dis- 
trict by the local school electors. It is 
believed that financial inducements 
for capital expenditure or current 
operation should be given to obtain 
acceptance of the plan. 

Constitutional changes will be nec 


*A more detailed statement of the organiza- 
tion of the commission may be found in “Grass- 
roots Study of After-War Schooling,” by 
Eugene B. Elliott, The Nation's ScHoots, 
April 1943. Pp. 20-21. 
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essary to effect the structural reorgan- 
ization of education at the state level. 
The commission’s proposal contem- 
plates the enlargement of the state 
board of education: from four to eight 
members to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Their terms would be in- 
creased from six to eight years. The 
superintendent of public instruction 
would become the executive officer 
and secretary of the proposed board 
without vote. The proposed board 
would retain the authority vested in 
the present one and would assume 
in addition the present powers of the 
superintendent of public instruction. 


Instruction. Instruction is viewed 
as a continuous process extending 
from the preprimary school through 
the fourteenth grade and should be 
accessible to all. The commission asks 
that the school district provide from 
public funds for the necessary in 
structional supplies and equipment. 

The custom of assigning large 
classes and poor equipment to the 
elementary school in order to provide 
more adequately for the secondary 
school was criticized. It is believed 
that class size should vary with the 
nature of the subject taught, the ma- 
turity and the capacity of the chil- 
dren. 

On the adult level, the school com 
munity should provide for teaching 
citizenship, vocations, avocations, 
family life and recreation. More im- 
mediately, it should provide instruc- 
tion for returning veterans. 


Personnel. A staff of teachers hold- 
ing not less than a bachelor’s degree 
is considered as the minimum stand- 
ard under the plan. Retirement an- 
nuities and adequate salaries would 
be paid to encourage teachers to en- 
ter and remain with the teaching 
profession. 

A recommendation providing for 
teacher tenure was modified to a gen- 
eral statement covering satisfactory 
working conditions with reasonable 
security during the period of service. 





Recommendations of the 


LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

1. Form a new type of community 
secondary school attendance district 
having less than 10,000 population to 
be known as a fourth-class school dis- 
trict. 

2. Repeal-legislation authorizing spe- 
cial types of school districts. 

3. Organize existing districts under 
10,000 population into fourth-class 
school districts. 

4. Authorize persons qualified to vote 
at general elections to “vote in school 
elections.* 


STATE EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

5. Increase members on the state 
board of education from four to eight 
to be appointed by the governor. 

6. Transfer powers now vested in the 
superintendent of public instruction to 
the state board of education. 

7. Place the administrative control of 
state-supported elementary and second- 
ary schools under the state board of 
education. 

8. Provide that the state board serve 
also as the state board of control for 
vocational education. 

0. Make the superintendent of public 
instruction the executive officer and sec- 
retary of the state board of education. 

10. Establish the department staff as 
the executive arm of the state board of 
education. 


INSTRUCTION 

11. Put into practice the nine goals 
of education stressing social and per- 
sonal relationships under our form of 
government. 

12. Provide adequate elementary and 
secondary instruction for all. 

13. Require school districts to pur- 
chase instructional supplies as a part of 
operational costs. 

14. Encourage smaller classes for the 
less mature. 

15. Limit elementary education to the 
end of the sixth grade; extend secondary 
education to include the fourteenth. 

16. Make provision for adult educa- 
tion with special reference to returning 
veterans, 

17. Extend compulsory education to 
include ages 6 through 18; provide im- 
mediate legislation to protect working 
children. 


PERSONNEL 

18. Provide satisfactory working con- 
ditions for teachers. 

19. Provide adequate and uniform 
teaching rewards. 

20. Make the rewards for nonteaching 
personnel sufficiently large to attract 
persons of ability and character. 


*“Recommended for immediate action. 
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21. Study the feasibility of amalga- 
mating the Detroit teachers’ and non- 
teachers’ retirement funds with the re- 
spective out-state retirement funds. 


SCHOOL PLANT 

22. Continue restrictions on excessive- 
ly long-term borrowing by districts. 

23. Adopt a pay-as-you-build policy. 

24. Create a postwar building reserve 
fund of $10,000,000. 

25. Base future school plant needs on 
surveys made by the department of 
public instruction. 

26. Require the state to devise school 
plant standards for instructional effi- 
ciency and sanitation. 


AUXILIARY ACTIVITIES 

27. Require local schools to cooperate 
with community health authorities. 

28. Urge schools to cooperate with 
feeding programs. 

29. Provide library services essential 
to the instructional program and co- 
operate with community library services. 

30. Provide for cooperation in the 
total recreational program. 


RESEARCH, RECORDS AND 
APPRAISAL 

31. Provide for local records by set- 
ting aside from 1 to 5 per cent of school 
operation costs. 

32. Charge the department of public 
instruction with the responsibility of in- 
terpreting local educational needs on the 
state level. 

33. Reserve from 5 to 10 per cent of 
the budget of the department of public 
instruction for research. 


FINANCE 

34. Provide a state school finance 
policy possessing the qualities of stabil- 
ity, adequacy and flexibility. 

35. Require school districts to provide 
25 per cent of local capital improvement 
costs with the state and federal govern- 
ment providing 75 per cent. 

36. Create a school plant reserve fund. 

37. Distribute school aid to provide a 
maximum equalization of tax burdens to 
achieve equalization of educational op- 
portunity. 

38. Submit a constitutional amend- 
ment easing the provisions of the 15 mill 
restrictions.* 

39. Provide funds for bringing local 
assessments more nearly into line with 
cash values.* 

40. Allow board members on county 
tax allocation boards to appoint repre 
sentatives.* 

41. Require school districts receiving 
aid in 1944-45 to levy a tax not less than 
that levied in 1941-42.* 


*Recommended for immediate action. 
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For the nonteaching staff it was 
indicated that in order to attract per- 
sons of superior personality and char- 
acter a differential wage scale would 
have to prevail above that paid for 
corresponding positions in the indus- 
trial world. 


School Plant. Many school districts 
will enter the postwar period with 
inadequate school plants. Large 
migrations of people, especially from 
the cities to the suburbs, have cre- 
ated new building problems. Because 
Michigan went into the depression 
period with a school debt which was 
roughly 50 per cent of the total value 
of its school buildings, it is estimated 
that not less than $99,000,000 would 
be required to place the schools in 
first-class condition. 

An active postwar building pro- 
gram is recommended with the local 
school district contributing 25 per 
cent and the state and federal gov- 
ernment, 75 per cent. This would en- 
able the schools to avoid the exces- 
sively high interest charges of the 
predepression period. 


Auxiliary Services. School activities 
other than instruction include health 
service, feeding programs, library 
service and recreation. Except for 
providing adequate library services, 
schools are urged to cooperate with 
other agencies providing assistance in 
auxiliary services. 


Research, Records and Appraisal. 
A difficulty facing the commission 
was the inadequacy of records and 
the difficulty of obtaining informa- 
tion from small school districts with 
regard to the effectiveness of school 
programs. Since objective and sea- 
soned evaluation must be based on 
adequate records, school districts 
should emphasize record keeping 
vigorously and are asked to set aside 
from 1 to 5 per cent of their opera- 
tional cost for this purpose. From 5 
to 10 per cent of the budget of the 
department of public instruction 


would probably be required for the 
collection and interpretation of data 
from the school districts. 


Finance. The principal reason for 
creating the study commission was 
the confusion caused by the size of 
the state appropriation and the com- 
plicated distribution act now in force. 
It was found, however, that little 
could be done toward simplification 
as long as there are more than 6000 
school districts ranging in size from 
one teacher schools, of which 1476 
have less than 15 children, up to 
schools in Detroit which have more 
than a quarter million children. 
Within these districts is found 
every type .of social and economic 
condition. Reorganization into dis- 
tricts which can be more nearly self- 
supporting is recognized as one of 
the basic needs. 

The amount to be spent by the 
state for education probably will not 
diminish because of school plant 
needs. It is proposed to erect future 
school plants on a pay-as-you-build 
plan. Even with relatively large state 
contributions for capital outlay and 
operation, the stifling effect of the 15 
mill property tax limitation should be 
eased or new tax sources uncovered. 
At present a two thirds majority is 
required to increase tax levies above 
15 mills and then for a five year pe- 
riod only. It is suggested that an 
increase by a majority vote and for 
a 15 year period be allowed. 

Better assessment procedures and 
larger taxation units will be helpful. 
Four hundred school districts levy no 
tax while more than 200 exceed the 
school share of allowable 15 mills 
under the tax limitation. Valuations 
range from $400 to $20,000 per child 
with local assessments varying from 
25 per cent to 100 per cent of the 
cash value. 

A summary of the commission’s 
recommendations is here given. Each 
should be considered as a component 
part of a whole except for a few that 
were made because of an impending 
special legislative session. While cer- 
tain recommendations pertaining to 
the structural aspects on the state 
level and an easement of tax restric- 
tions will require constitutional 
change, the rest are legislative or ad- 
ministrative in character. The study 
and the recommendations will play 
an important réle in the unfolding 
pattern of educational thought and 
action during the next decade. 
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Photo courtesy Emerson Nursery School, Burbank, Calif. 


At a time when the nation is striving to make best use of its womanpower, nursery schools 
fill a need. Children entrusted to them benefit from associating with others of their own age. 


ursery Schools free womanpower 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Professor of Education, Georgia State Womans College 


OR a great many years there has 

been an intermittent interest in 
the nursery school and conception of 
the function of that institution has 
varied considerably. 

Some sponsors of nursery or pre- 
primary schools have thought of 
them as foundling institutions where 
working mothers deposit young ch'l- 
dren when they go to work and 
pick them up on the way home. 
Persons with this view think the 
nursery is intended for children of 
the underprivileged class and regard 
it as a better place for the children 
than on the street or alone at home. 
As thus conceived, the nursery school 
would not be an institution sought 
by many parents for their children, 
if there was any way to avoid it. 

According to a second conception, 
a nursery school is an institution in 
which young children learn many 
desirable things that they are not 
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ordinarily taught even in average or 
upper-class homes. Among these is 
the early use of language. 

In a nursery school there is more 
opportunity than at home for a 
young child to use language because 
there are more people for him to talk 
with and because more of these 
people have young children’s inter- 
ests. Moreover, because of the care 
used in selecting the staff for the 
nursery school, it is possible for the 
child to develop a language usage 
grammatically superior to that some- 
times acquired at home. This is par- 
ticularly true if children at home are 
brought up largely by servants. 

Ability to cooperate is another 
thing children can acquire in the 
nursery school better than at home. 
This again is partly because of the 
fact that there are more persons at 
the school than at home with whom 
a child must learn to associate and 


get along and partly because most 
of the school’s activities are simple 
ones in which a young child can 
easily participate. Furthermore, the 
nursery school staff is more likely 
than mothers to know how to stim- 
ulate and guide cooperative activities 
among young children. 

Teaching mothers to feed their 
child a balanced diet, irrespective of 
the socio-economic status of the 
home, is often an additional service 
rendered by the nursery school, as is 
the establishment of beneficial habits 
with regard to eating, resting, per- 
sonal hygiene and home sanitation. 
In addition, medical, dental and psy- 
chological attention is available more 
economically at the nursery than it 
is to individual families. 

The nursery school as thus con- 
ceived is of great importance as an 
agency facilitating the employment 
of mothers. The decline in the birth 
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rate in recent decades and the in- 
crease in vocational opportunities for 
women outside the home add to its 
employment-facilitating importance. 
This service is of particular signifi- 
cance at a time when the nation is 
striving to make the best possible 
use of all its manpower and woman- 
power. 

The time may not be far off when 
society, whether in war time or in 
peace, will refuse to consider that 
taking care of one or two children 
in the home is a full-time job for a 
healthy mother in her early thirties. 
Society may conclude that a dozen or 
15 mothers might well send their 
collective 25 children to a nursery 
school where they can be cared for 
during the day by perhaps four per- 
sons who are better able than the 
mothers to offer the kinds of train- 
ing and guidance which young chil- 
dren need. This would permit the 
mothers to engage in some other 
socially useful work during much of 
the’ day. This is not suggesting that 
the nursery school should attempt to 
be a substitute for the home except 
in regard to services it can render as 
well as or better than the home. 

The types of service described do 
not constitute all that is needed by 
young children. Other needs are for 
love and affection and a feeling of 
belonging somewhere in particular 
and to someone in particular. The 
development of such feelings in- 
volves stable and satisfying contacts 
between mothers and children over 
an extended period of time and the 
use of many kinds of gestures, 
caresses and phrases until the child 
and the adult thoroughly under- 
stand each other. 

Crises in which the child is at the 
end of his resources and does not 
know which way to turn are impor- 
tant in the development of feelings 
of affection, belonging and rapport. 
The behavior of the adult in such 
situations is likely to set a pattern 
which will be copied by the child. 
The child thus develops a feeling of 
confidence in the adult and considers 
him a person on whom he can de- 
pend and te whom he can go with 
his troubles. 

Because of the long period neces- 
sary for the development of these 
attitudes, most children can develop 
them in relation to their parents 
better than in relation to other per- 
sons. Without examining in detail 
the nature of the affection between 
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parent and child and the related 
attitudes here considered, it can be 
noted in passing that the develop- 
ment of such attitudes between foster 
parents and children indicates that 
there is nothing biologically inherite 1 
from parents by offspring on which 
affection between a parent and his 
own children must be based. How- 
ever, it seems that no institution, the 
conception of which falls within the 
range of existing nursery schools, 
will be able to offer the child the 
needed affection and feeling of emo- 
tional security as well as will the 
home. 

It is, of course, apparent that affec- 
tion between parent and child is 
satisfying to most parents and fills 
a need in their lives. It may take a 
more or less amount of affection to 
satisfy this need in the parent than 
in the child, that is, each may not 
experience satisfaction at the same 
time. If it takes more for the parent, 
then the child is likely to be ex- 
ploited to satisfy the parent; if the 
parent needs less than the child, the 
latter may be neglected. 

The extent to which each relies on 
the other for satisfactions of this 
kind depends largely on the extent 
to which each has other avenues of 
achieving similar satisfactions. Thus, 
nursery school children would seem 
less likely to be excessively depend- 
ent on their mothers than would 
other children from small families 
and employed mothers might seem 
to depend less extremely on their 
children than would other mothers. 


Related to an efficient use of man- 
power and womanpower during a 
period of vocational emergency and 
great employment demands is the 
question of distribution of leisure 
among the adult population during 
times of more normal employment. 
It can be argued that a society is 
better off when the total amount of 
leisure is so distributed that every 
adult has considerable leisure time 
during each week or month of full- 
time employment than when leisure 
is possible to a part of the population 
only and in such a way that if they 
are rich they are envied for their 
“leisure” and, if poor, they may be 
frowned upon for their “unemploy- 
ment.” 

The distribution of leisure is im- 
portant because it is largely during 
leisure that the creative and inven- 
tive capacities of people develop and 
function. In this redistribution it 
might be well if more leisure accrued 
to men in general than to women. 
A more extensive gainful employ- 
ment of women would contribute to 
such a desirable redistribution of 
leisure. 

Even in periods of unemployment, 
when more mothers stay at home, 
the values of the nursery school for 
the child will remain the same as 
at other times, so that aside from 
their employment - facilitating bene- 
fits these schools would seem to have 
won a place for themselves as a part 
of the educational program for young 
children and to offer potentialities for 
the future. 
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All activities are well supervised and staffs are carefully chosen. 
Photo courtesy the Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier College. 
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It’s important to maintain contact with 


EMPLOYES OVERSEAS 


NE out of every 12 employes 

of the San Diego city schools 
is now on military leave of absence 
—155 men and women. Military 
leave gives them the right to their 
former positions on their return. 
Their salary and retirement benefits 
are protected. 

These guarantees, we feel, should 
keep up their morale and give them 
some sense of security while away. 
However, unless we also keep them 
in touch with the school work they 
have left behind, they will come back 
to us as virtually new employes. 


We Let Them Know We're Interested 


For this reason, we are trying to 
correspond with each of them. Last 
summer a letter was sent out saying, 
“We still consider you a member of 
our official family. You are fighting 
to protect the ideals which we are 
trying to foster and develop in the 
schools at home.”= Items of local 
interest followed and, in conclusion, 
the letter said, “All members of our 
school staff wish you good luck. We 
always are interested in your activ- 
ities and are counting on your return 
after the war.” 

A second letter asked for each re- 
cipient’s rank, assignment or duties 
and special items of-interest. It also 
outlined plans of the San Diego 
Teachers’ Association and the super- 
intendent’s office to mail bulletins to 
employes on military leave. 

We received replies from every- 
where—long letters and brief notes— 
and the information was absorbing. 
We found that we had officers and 
privates in all branches of the service. 
Many described thrilling adventures. 
The common refrains were these: 

1. We want to get the war over 
so that we can return to our normal 
way of living. 

2. We want to keep in touch with 
the school system and changed con- 
ditions at home. Send us the super- 
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intendent’s weekly bulletin, the 
teachers’ association bulletin, the an- 
nual report and any other informa- 
tion available. 

3. We are learning a lot about 
teaching in the service and are think- 
ing about how we shall put these 
things into practice upon our return 
so that the schools may benefit from 
our experience. 

4. We appreciate your interest in 
us. We are glad not to have been 
forgotten. 

5. We appreciate our country 
more than ever and we will want 
boys and girls to share this feeling. 


Replies Show Varied Activities 


There were specific letters from: 

A physical education instructor 
who was “amused, bruised and thor- 
oughly familiarized with physical 
training methods in the Army.” 

A school gardener who related: 
“I am now on a tanker which sup- 
plies oil to the Allies in various parts 
of the world.” 

A former custodian, now a chief 
machinist, who was “detailed to the 
aircraft carrier Lexington and did 
duty aboard until she was sunk. 
Quite an experience. I hope there 
will be no repeat.” 

A former typewriting teacher, who 
now serves as an ensign in the 
Waves, remarks: “The living con- 
ditions are a bit trying. We are three 
in a room and I am sleeping on an 
Army cot with the usual paper thin 
mattress and have stowage space of 
one and one half bureau drawers. 
It is amazing to see how well women 
adjust themselves to situations like 
this.” 

A lieutenant colonel, who was for- 


merly a junior high school teacher, 
says: “An Army officer’s life is one 
of constant instruction, both receiv- 
ing and giving, and my training in 
the San Diego city system stood me 
in good stead for this task of pre- 
paring combat troops.” 

One of our Ph.D.’s entered the 
Army as a private. After he learned 
with considerable difficulty how to 
“about face” and “to the rear, march,” 
he received basic training in the art 
of digging ditches and kitchen 
policing. Meantime, his doctoral 
dissertation was being published seri- 
ally in the New Mexico Historical 
Review. This man is now a second 
lieutenant. 

An expert teacher of deaf children 
is now a hospital worker fer the 
American Red Cross, training for 
overseas service in recreation for hos- 
pitalized soldiers. She wrote: “The 
patients flock to the recreation build- 
ing where a varied program of activ- 
ities is offered. The theory of recrea- 
tion under which we work is that 
anything a man enjoys doing is 
recreation for him. We are told that 
it is not the motion but the emotion 
involved in an activity that makes 
it truly recreational. Just plain 
‘loose sittin’ may be real recreation 
for a tired soldier.” 


Custodian Is a Major 


One of our custodians is a major 
and several of our brilliant teachers 
are privates and seamen third class. 
There does not seem to be any cor- 
relation between educational train- 
ing and a man’s position in the 
service. 

At home, we are publishing bits 
from servicemen’s letters in the 
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superintendent’s bulletin each week. 
The San Diego Teachers’ Associa- 
tion prints the longer and more inter- 
esting letters in its monthly bulletin. 
Both bulletins make repeated pleas 


that letters be sent to teachers on 
military leave. 

One day the war will be over. 
Our scattered forces will come back. 
We want them to know that we 


have watched them closely and sym- 
pathetically through a hard and ter- 
rifying experience. Many lessons 
learned in war will serve a good 


‘purpose in days of peace. 





Do Board Members Know Their Job? 


HERBERT B. MULFORD 


Honorary Member of the Illinois Association of School Boards 


HY are public schools inade- 

quately supported? Why are 
there constantly recurring political 
problems within the schools? Why 
is there a condition commonly 
called “the dilemma of the school 
board”? Why are there recurring 
conflicts between education and its 
so-called “enemies” as reflected in the 
press? 

These matters all refer back to the 
government of public schools. One 
of the chief factors contributing to 
these various deficiencies is con- 
fusion, which is principally due to 
the inadequate and imprecise train- 
ing of professional educators in 
school government. Consider the 
following factors which make such 
a situation possible. 

Every state has its own set of 
school laws yet, broadly speaking, 
teachers and administrators are 
trained in generalities of nation- 
wide educational problems instead 
of in particularities applicable to a 
given state. 


Wherein Need for Training Lies 


The need for training in cur- 
riculum, subject matter and meth- 
odology vastly overshadows the need 
to understand the school board as an 
agency of government, school taxa- 
tion, public relations and even the 
great transitions currently being 
brought about by the factors of war 
and before that by the recent depres- 
sion. 

The eventual authority in matters 
of public education is the state but, 
as reflected in the financial support 
and local control of schools, the home 
community has the burden of re- 
sponsibility for school government. 

As measured by the vast amount 
of illiteracy, especially in the fields 
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Wilmette, Ill. 


of economic, political and social life, 
the schools need much which should 
be supplied by the will of the people 
expressed through both the state and 
the federal governments. However, 
the lack of knowledge among most 
people concerning education as so- 
cial policy blocks state and federal 
action in numerous ways, even in 
such basic matters as the providing 
of good laws for the legal protection 
of the schools in their operations. 


Conflicting Opinions Confuse 


Cutting across these influences 
which retard educational progress are 
many conflicting opinions, such as 
whether local control of the schools 
is a valid idea, whether the school 
board is a deterrent rather than an 
intelligent governmental agency and 
whether the state should bodily take 
over the administration of schools. 

All of these factors which confuse 
the public and thereby retard prog- 
ress point to the school board, its 
rights and duties, its complexion, its 
potentialities for continuous develop- 
ment and to the question of whether 
or not it can be made to reflect the 
will of the people and serve them. 

Numerous lay friends of the public 
schools regard the solving of this 
problem as the foremost obligation 
of the professional frontier thinkers. 
They are increasingly insistent that 
educational foundations, teachers’ 
colleges, universities and professional 
writers on educational subjects recog- 
nize and meet it. 

Even a casual diagnosis of the 
situation within the board room, the 
administrator’s office and the class- 
room shows great gaps in the appli- 
cation of reasonable remedies for the 
obvious ailments. 

The conditions brought. about by 


the depression and the war, with the 
intervention of the federal govern- 
ment directly in educational affairs, 
plainly disclose the need for an en- 
tirely new study of the functions and 
potentialities of the school board 
which should be made realistic 
through the participation of experi- 
enced board members. 

It should be possible to promulgate 
definite state and national policies 
for “the education of the school 
board.” There should be a serious 
study of local, state and national 
public relations aimed at providing 
the people at large with an under- 
standing of the meaning of educa- 
tion. 

As a state and national policy, 
there should be a bookshelf in every 
school board office and a formally 
adopted policy that the superintend- 
ent should assist the board in its 
own in-service training by supplying 
members with literature pertinent to 
their problems. This literature, in 
turn, should be condensed for their 
use into short, pithy pamphlets based 
on laws of the given states. 


School Boards Should Be Assisted 


To carry out such a formula would 
be much more difficult than merely 
adopting policies. There are, how- 
ever, sufficient evidences that fine co- 
operative relationships can exist in 
the field of school government to 
make it worth while to attempt to 
develop such government consciously 
and consistently. The long struggle 
to bring the school superintendent 
into a place of recognition justi- 
fied by his responsibilities has been 
accomplished. As a preface to good 
school government, the school board 
should be similarly aided in achiev- 
ing its maturity. 
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THIS GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
Gets the Green Light 


WAYNE T. BRANOM 


Supervising Principal, Carteret Public Schools 


Carteret, N. J. 


XTENSIVE guidance programs 

in our high schools are needed 
today more than ever before. Young 
people of high school age require as- 
sistance in making their decisions re- 
garding a vocation in life. They also 
need advice and counsel on problems 
concerned with other aspects of their 
development, physical, mental, rec- 
reational and social-civic. 

Too often the administration of 
a guidance program makes it almost 
impossible for pupils to obtain the 
assistance needed at the proper time. 
In our high school we have devel- 
oped an administrative guidance pro- 
gram that obviates this difficulty. 
Every teacher on the faculty is fa- 
miliar with the purposes and activ- 
ities of the program and has some 
responsibility in making it function 
properly. A maximum of 35 pupils 
is assigned to each counselor. 

The supervising principal heads 
the over-all program. He acquaints 
the guidance department with the 
ways in which it can best serve the 
community anid makes suggestions 
for the program’s functioning. 


Principal Supervises Program 


The actual supervision of the pro- 
gram is in the hands of the principal 
who assists its director and manages 
all extreme discipline and _ serious 
problem cases. 

The director’s duties are many and 
varied. Besides aiding in the regis- 
tration and scheduling of pupils and 
compiling failure lists for counselors, 
he meets with each counselor for 
general discussion, obtains vocational 
information and speakers for assem- 
blies and refers counselors to recent 
vocational literature. He also con- 
fers with pupils who are about to 
leave school, keeps personnel and 
academic records up to date, sets up 
homeroom programs, obtains outside 
speakers at least once a month for 
group meetings of pupils and holds 
personal interviews when requested. 

In addition to all this, he handles 
part-time employment problems, 
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makes a yearly follow-up study of 
pupils who are out of school by post- 
cards, telephone calls or interviews. 
He assists the placement counselor, 
is chairman of the guidance council, 
passes on counselor recommenda- 
tions for schedule changes and pre- 
pares bulletins on guidance for coun- 
selors and subject matter teachers. 


Nurse and Librarian Cooperate 


The school nurse and librarian 
each has her place in the guidance 
program. The former keeps health 
records of pupils up to date on rec- 
ord cards and makes recommenda- 
tions to counselors and homeroom 
teachers concerning the health needs 
of certain pupils. The latter co- 
operates with the guidance depart- 
ment by acquainting members with 
recent publications pertaining to this 
type of work. She sees that all 
pamphlets, books and catalogs that 
teachers and pupils may want to con- 
sult are easily available and assists 
pupils in finding information. 

A guidance council consisting of 
the director, the school principal, the 
librarian and the nurse holds month- 
ly meetings at a regularly scheduled 
time and place. At these confer- 
ences the work of the counselors is 
checked. Members of the council 
visit eighth grades in the spring to 
acquaint pupils with different cur- 
riculums offered in high school. 
They assist in the testing of pupils, 
in supplying vocational speakers and 
act as special counselors to all seniors 
in high school, checking on their 
credits for graduation, assisting in 
college placement and holding fol- 
low-up interviews and contacts. 

A counselor with no more than 
35 pupils under his supervision is 
assigned for each division of the cur- 
riculum. He holds an individual 
conference with each pupil once a 
month and additional conferences as 
requested by a pupil or a teacher. 
He checks on and arranges pupil 
schedules for the year, keeps personal 
records up to date on record cards, 





checks permanent records, grades 
and credits. He also gives informa- 
tion concerning pupils to homeroom 
and subject matter teachers, besides 
contacting these teachers for infor- 
mation about pupils under his care. 


The counselor helps pupils formu- 
late correct educational and voca- 
tional plans, secures their report 
cards in order to know the type of 
work each is doing and assists them 
in making necessary adjustments and 
in discovering worthy interests for 
leisure time. He refers proposed 
changes of course or schedule to the 
director of guidance, helps in adapt- 
ing the pupil to his social and physi- 
cal life and attends regularly sched- 
uled meetings of the council. 

The homeroom teacher cooperates 
with the guidance program by check- 
ing permanent records of pupils at 
the beginning of each year to make 
sure that pupils are repeating any 
required subjects in which they have 
failed. He takes an interest in each 
person, cooperates in the setting up 
of a homeroom program, passes on in 
writing any information he may 
have about pupils which would be 
helpful to the counselors, refers spe- 
cial cases to the counselor or the 
director and holds a conference at 
least once a semester with each pupil 
as the need arises. 

Subject matter teachers assist in the 
program by passing on to counselors 
any information that would be help- 
ful to them and by submitting lists 
of pupils whose work is not of pass- 
ing grade, referring special cases to 
the counselor or the director. 


Good Effects of Program Noted 


The achievements of this guidance 
program in Carteret, N. J., have been 
noteworthy and of interest. 

Through this type of program it 
has not been difficult for the guid- 
ance director to keep the counselors 
and teachers abreast of the social 
changes that are occurring. There 
have been fewer pupils than hereto- 
fore leaving school, this decrease be- 
ing traceable to their closer contact 
with teachers. Broader relationships 
between the school and colleges and 
between the school and industry 
have developed. 

Teachers who seek to treat each 
pupil as an individual are more cog- 
nizant of pupil abilities, interests and 
capacities. Pupils want aid and are 
willing to accept it, if they can see 
the green light ahead. 
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View of the foods alcove, demonstration and sitting room and general workroom making, up the Girls’ Home Arts Depart- 
ment of the Central School, Wilmette, Ill. The color scheme for the three rooms is taken from the wallpaper in the foods alcove 
which bas a design in gray-green, gray-blue and gray-rose on a gray-yellow and beige background. All colors harmonize. 











A book corner, a piano and a picture add interest to the stair hall without creating a fire 
hazard. Sidewalls are a warm tone of gray; end walls and ceiling, gray-rose; window trim 
and wainscot, gray-green. The inside of the bookcase is yellow. Colors work miracles. 


An Old School with a New Look 


¢¢ 7. ACE LIFTING” is a summer 

war-time work program that 
can be carried on wherever there are 
old school buildings, or those not so 
old but rapidly becoming obsolescent 
or unattractive nearly new  struc- 
tures. 

Since buildings in one or more of 
these three categories are present in 
all school systems, “face lifting” 
should become a major phase of the 
summer maintenance program. 

Three procedures, properly co- 
ordinated and directed, constitute 
what is termed “face lifting.” 

1. Removing unnecessary parti- 
tions, walls and obstructions which 
restrict optimum use of space. 

2. Construction of necessary par- 
titions, walls, screens and doors to 
facilitate access to and use of avail- 
able space. 

3. Painting in colors that will cor- 
rect in a large measure architectural 
and constructional defects and at the 
same time make the schools more 
attractive and livable. 

War restrictions do not apply to 
any of these activities since critical 
materials are not used and the reg- 
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ular maintenance employes and local 
craftsmen can do the work under 
proper guidance. Even what seems 
like a simple problem should be 
planned and checked with a good 
architect and/or interior decorator, 
however, because all three processes 
are involved in every remodeling job. 

The school buildings in Wilmette, 
Ill, up until last summer, were 
typical of most of the older school 
systems of the nation. On the whole 
they were probably above average as 
no building is over 55 years old and 
a good maintenance program has 
been a policy of long standing. How- 
ever, since new building is out for 
the duration, the Wilmette board of 
education, realizing that some of the 
buildings would have to remain in 
service longer than anticipated, 
turned its attention to making all of 
them more attractive and serviceable. 
A survey showed that certain facili- 
ties were inadequate or lacking and 
that some space used for educational 


purposes was most unsatisfactory as 
well as unattractive. The usual 
amount of decoration was necessary, 
of course, and it was decided to in- 
clude such decoration in the new 
program. 

The first stage of the summer pro- 
gram consisted of opening up all 
areas used for educational purposes. 
In two buildings, walls extending 
from the ceiling of the first floor to 
the semi-basement divided the stairs 
and halls into two dark channels of 
ingress and egress. A cafeteria, toilet 
facilities and storage rooms were in 
the basement of one of these build- 
ings while the other housed the com- 
bination playroom and auditorium, 
toilet and storage rooms. 

The solution of the problems in- 
volved was relatively simple. It called 
for removal of the walls, construction 
of center stair rails and inside screens 
for the toilet rooms and redecorating 
all the corridors and stairways so as 
to unify and brighten them. 

A similar project was undertaken 
to provide more adequate space for 
the boys’ shop or home arts depart- 
ment. In this instance an unused 
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E. “ERSTE — aa a, 
room and waste ventilator space be- 
tween the two rooms was made 
available to a crowded department. 
The three steps of removal, construc- 
tion and decoration were planned 
and executed so that this new room 
provides not only the much needed 
space but also a basic change in en- 
vironment. 

In providing quarters for the girls’ 
home arts department the same proc- 
ess was followed but in this case 
space already in use was involved. It 
was, therefore, necessary to find a 
new location for the nurse’s office 
and to check on the use of that por- 
tion of the hall which was eventually 
included in the arts suite. 

The coordination of the three 
phases of “face lifting” is probably 
best exemplified in the planning of 
the home arts section. Since this 
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building had only a classroom used 
as a sewing room, new plans had to 
include food preparation equipment, 
furniture, decorating and lighting. 

The basic plan called for a central 
activity or workroom with tables and 
chairs, supplemented by the foods 
alcove and a sitting room for demon- 
stration and small group work. The 
whole suite had to be a unit and, 
despite the diversity of activities, tied 
together in its decoration. 

The following basic theory of the 


Girls’ Home Arts Department 
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Classroom—Before and After 


The redecorated room (left) has two 
gray-blue walls and two gray-yellow; 
the ceiling is off-white; the wood 


trim and wainscot are gray-green. 


The original room oon had tan col- 
ored walls; ceiling, a lighter shade of 
tan; wood trim was stained dark oak. 


use of color was put to a real test in 
the scheme used for this department. 

1. Provide an abundance of color. 

2. Let soft, harmonizing pastels 
predominate. - 

3. Use two, three or four colors; 
at least, two. 

4. Highlight the attractive fea- 
tures and subordinate the archi- 
tectural or structural defects with 
colors and lighting. 

5. Employ wallpaper for atmos- 
phere and additional color. 
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A—Foods alcove; B—Demonstration and sitting room; C—General workroom 
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The decorative scheme used in this 
suite is as follows: two walls in the 
main workroom are done in a soft 
gray-green with darker shades of the 
same color on the wainscoting. The 
other two walls are in gray-yellow. 

The unit kitchens are in black and 
beige with a figured wallpaper, carry- 
ing on the gray-yellow and beige 
tones and adding gray-blue, gray-rose 
and gray-green, covering the wall 


Boys’ Home Arts Department 


Ceiling, walls and window trim are 
gray-yellow; wainscot is maroon; 
doors and cases, gray. The office has 
walls and ceiling tinted a blue-green. 
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space above the units. The other 
walls are painted beige. 

The sitting room picks up all the 
colors of the other rooms in a beau- 
tiful large-figured wallpaper on two 
walls and soft gray-rose paint on the 
remaining wall space. 

Following the procedures outlined, 
Wilmette now has several classrooms 
decorated in three and four colors 
which have been selected to make 
the rooms more attractive and liv- 
able. Two schools have had their 
corridors repainted to highlight their 
breadth, to create neutral exhibit 
areas and to offset lack of depth. 

Providing for enlarged shower 
rooms, a hall library, Pullman kitch- 











AFTER 


A—Drafting, ceramics, printing; B—Office and ref- 
erence library; C—Woodworking and metal shop 
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ens, two enlarged boys’ shops or 
home arts rooms, two home arts 
suites, two remodeled cafeterias and 
a nurse’s office constituted our 1943 
summer maintenance program. 

All these changes were made under 
war-time conditions without critical 
materials and at a relatively low cost. 

A rejuvenation program confers 
many indirect or intangible benefits 
upon the school and community. 
The community itself gets a lift from 
and takes justifiable pride in an at- 
tractive school. In Wilmette, the 
“stepchild” schoolhouse became the 
town’s most attractive building. 

Likewise there have been notice- 
able changes in the children while at 
school. Color has been proved to 
have psychological and possibly 
physical effects but this fact has been 
ignored hitherto in ordinary school 
paint jobs. Although children are 
active, cheerful and gay by nature, 
the traditional painting of school- 
rooms has been passive, monotonous 
and drab. Kindergartens, homes and 
other places dedicated to children 
have reflected their gaiety to a 
much greater degree than have regu- 
lar school classrooms, corridors, cafe- 
terias and libraries. Strong, intense 
colors, on the other hand, may be 
overstimulating or even irritating. 

The only criteria used in evaluat- 
ing these “face lifting” projects in 
Wilmette are in terms of the effects 
they have had on children: (1) their 
pride and interest in the newly deco- 
rated rooms as seen in the respect 
shown them and the care given them, 
and the fact that they bring their 
parents and relatives to see the 
rooms; (2) the ease of living for ex- 
tended periods in the rooms as ex- 
pressed by one of the teachers who 
said, “We like the colors in our 
room because they are so attractive 
and you forget there are any colors 
or walls around you.” 

Bright, attractive classrooms have 
the same effect on teachers as they 
have on children. Care in selecting 
colors to beautify the room properly 
and most effectively results in im- 
proved room usage. Exhibits are 
more attractive; pictures and room 
decorations have more meaning; 
however, disorderly and unattractive 
bulletin boards and exhibits are more 
noticeable than they were before. 
The net results are rooms that are 
constantly becoming more attractive 
through the combined efforts of 
teachers and pupils. 
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THE TRUTH 


YEAR and a half ago I was 

confident that at the end of 

this war we should be able to em- 

bark upon our long-delayed school 

building program armed with new 

and startling materials and methods 
of construction. 

This war was to write “finis” to 
that hoary procession of hod and 
brick, trowel and plaster. It would 
herald a new era of lightness, mobil- 
ity, transparency and color. Old 
prejudices and practices would be 
swept aside by those exciting de- 
velopments that awaited only the 
lifting of a tantalizing veil of secrecy. 


Wishful Thinking 


Manufacturers busily encouraged 
this impression. With their output 
going to our Army and Navy, they 
have had, somehow, to keep their 
names before that public which some 
day again will be their customer. 
They have had nothing to sell ex- 
cept promises of the wonders to 
come, Outstanding as have been the 
achievements of their technicians 
and research workers, they have been 
far outstripped by the eloquence and 
imagination of advertising copy 
writers. 

Now at last the reaction has set 
in. We, the people, are receiving 
delicate hints that perhaps the pic- 
ture has been made a trifle too rosy. 
Rumor has been followed by declara- 
tions that the postwar car will be 
easily recognizable as a car, even 
that in its manufacture the old dies 
will be dragged from storage and 
used again. 

I have been searching for really 
new and arresting materials and con- 
struction methods. I have talked 
with architects and engineers, cor- 
responded with manufacturers and 
associations, read reams of technical 
material and descriptive literature. 
The wonders I seek have proved 
most elusive. 

Here is a portion of a letter from 
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about Postwar Materials 


JOHN E. NICHOLS 
Supervisor of School Buildings and Plans, Hartford, Conn. 


a research worker for the leading 
manufacturer of a building material: 
“I don’t feel in a position to give 
you the startling predictions you 
would like to hear... . If your school 
boards join the popular trend, they 
will insist upon waiting and you'll 
sit back and won’t have a plan to 
approve for years. ... This war has 
given us all an opportunity to learn 
new technics in the production of 
our materials which, naturally, will 
be of benefit to all after the war in 
that we will be able to produce an 
improved material. New engineer- 
ing technics can be applied and by 
using our material, the architect and 
engineer can utilize its structural 
strength whereas heretofore they 
used it only as a sheathing and 


finish.” 
Manufacturers Tell No Tales 


Letters from other companies tend 
to be equally cautious. If a manu- 
facturer does have a new material, 
it is not likely that he will tip his 
hand for the benefit of a competitor. 

If we confine ourselves to those 
buildings with which we shall launch 
the program of postwar construction, 
the situation can perhaps be summed 
up as follows: There will be few, 
if any, new materials which will 
affect the design of buildings. There 
will be no methods of construction 
which were not known and used be- 
fore the war. On the other hand, 
there will be refinements of old 
materials and technics. You and I 
would hardly be aware of them, 
however, since these refinements will 
not be obvious to the layman’s eye. 

For example, the principal ad- 
advance in steel construction has not 
been so much in new alloys as in 
vastly improved methods of figuring 
stresses. The determination of sizes 
and shapes of steel members and the 
joining of them, which used to be a 
rather rule of thumb procedure, now 
approach an exact science that per- 


mits precise calculations with result- 
ant savings. Few of us would look 
upon this as a new method of con- 
struction or even be able to detect it. 

Permitting myself no pipe dreams, 
but limiting myself to developments 
that are actually on the books, I 
shall mention several that appear to 
me to be promising for early and 
practical use. 


Expectations Not Always Fulfilled 


First, however, let us glance at a 
few materials which have not lived 
up to expectations. We have heard 
a great deal about advances in con- 
crete design which reduce steel re- 
enforcing. These have been used as 
war measures and are hardly ad- 
vances. The resulting construction 
has been heavy and cumbersome. 
We may be sure that as soon as 
possible the tensile strength of steel 
will again be fully employed in con- 
crete design. 

It has been said that aluminum 
will supersede steel as a structural 
material. Granting an increase in the 
production of aluminum which will 
lower its cost and the development 
of alloys which permit welding and 
brazing, this material still is far less 
adaptable than steel as a structural 
material. It is doubtful if it will 
challenge steel in the framing of 
buildings. Where lightness and free- 
dom from corrosion are primary 
factors, however, as in exposed loca- 
tions, aluminum will be increasingly 
used. Aluminum window sash will 
be commonplace and may well com- 
pete with wood in price. 

In the electrical and lighting field, 
there is no doubt but that we shall 
see a growing use of highly efficient 
fluorescent lighting. Already the 
latest designs employ higher poten- 
tials to eliminate starting switches 
and ballasts and to simplify the trans- 
formers with resultant instantaneous 


starting and lower installation costs. 
The life of tubes has been extended. 
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Cold cathode (it will be called 
Mazda F hereafter), which is much 
like the old familiar neon tube ex- 
cept that argon and mercury gases 
are used and the tube is coated with 
fluorescent material, will permit 
curved and even circular tubes with 
diameters as small as 12 inches. 

Germicidal lamps have been used 
in schools already, with excellent re- 
sults. Undoubtedly we shall use 
them increasingly, probably first in 
our kindergartens and primary 
grades. Related to germicidal de- 
velopments there is a recently de- 
veloped copper-bearing, monolithic, 
magnesite flooring material which 
apparently has the power to discour- 
age fungus growth. It is adaptable 
to locker rooms but is not yet avail- 
able in a sufficiently water resistant 
form for shower room use. 

As for heating and ventilating, the 
most promising development appears 
to be radiant or panel heating where- 
in warm water coils (or air ducts 
and electrical resistance wires) are 
imbedded in floors, ceilings or walls. 

The advantages of this type of 
heating will be the assurance of 
warm floors, so important in the 
lower grades, and lower air tempera- 
tures with undiminished comfort. A 
disadvantage will be sluggish re- 
sponse to outdoor temperature 
changes, because of the slowness of 
heating up or cooling off the large 
masses in which the coils are im- 
bedded. This can be alleviated, how- 
ever, by carrying part of the load 
with more responsive secondary heat- 
ing elements. In buildings with floor 
slabs resting on the earth, the cost 


should not be high. 
Ventilating Devices 


As for ventilating, electrical air 
filtering devices are already on the 
market. Incorporated in the duct- 
work, these remove dust through 
ionization by imparting to the air a 
static charge which precipitates it 
onto an electrode. The cost is much 
higher, however, than for ordinary 
filters. 

The most dramatic field of new 
products is plastics. Here we have 
not one material, but literally thou- 
sands. The individuals of this clan 
masquerade in all sorts of forms, 
uses and colors. The family is not 
new to us. We have known two of 
its members for many years as cel- 
luloid and bakelite. 


Plastics fall into two main classes: 
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the thermosetting and the thermo- 
plastic. The first includes those plas- 
tics which are molded and set by 
heat but thereafter are unaffected 
by it. The thermoplastics, on the 
other hand, like steel, can be softened 
and reformed again and again by 
the application of heat without 
changing their characteristics. 

Of interest at the moment is a 
plastic flooring material which was 
developed just before the war by an 
asphalt tile manufacturer. With 
asbestos as a filler, the material is 
claimed to have practically every 
desirable quality: resistance to water, 
grease, acids and alkalis; impact and 
flexural strength; resilience and im- 
perviousness; high wearing qualities 
and a wide range of colors. The 
cost will be a little higher than that 
of good asphalt tile. 


Plastics for Surface Finishes 


Plastics turn up again as colorful, 
impervious, surface-finishing mate- 
rials. We shall see plastics used in- 
creasingly for wainscoting, for table 
tops and in many other places. In 
greater thicknesses, and finished on 
both sides, they will be used for toilet 
partitions. One product, nylon, is be- 
ing woven into insect screens which, 
unlike copper and bronze, will not 
discolor paint. Its elasticity will re- 
duce bending and breaks. These 
screens can be rolled up out of the 
way when not needed. 

A number of plastics are now be- 
ing used by hardware manufacturers 
for knobs, pulls and kickplates that 
are warm to the touch and require 
less maintenance. We shall see a 
greater use of plastic diffusing globes 
for both incandescent and fluorescent 
lights, with tiny directional louvers 
built into them. Plastic tubing has 
received some notoriety. However, 
I can find few who regard it as 
more than a temporary substitute 
for metal. 

When plastics are combined with 
wood, it’s a tremendous benefit to 
both materials. We have heard about 
those heavy laminated wooden beanis 
that rival steel and about waterproof, 
synthetic, resin-bonded plywood. 
Plastics’ uses have been scarcely 
explored except in the aeroplane in- 
dustry. We shall doubtless see a 
rapid development of their structural 
possibilities in building construction 
of the future. 

The extension of induction heat- 
ing permits the molding of much 





larger plastic pieces and resin-bonded 
wood shapes by permitting uniform 
heating throughout their thickness. 
The dimensions of wooden sections 
need no longer be limited by the 
dimensions of trees. Woods, impreg- 
nated with various resins or resin- 
forming chemicals, take on interest- 
ing and promising characteristics. 
They can be made resistant to fire, 
rot and insects; they can be given 
dimensional stability, that is, they can 
be made so as not to swell or shrink 
with humidity changes; they can be 
freed from checking, warping and 
splitting while seasoning; they can 
be given great tensile strength across 
the grain; can be molded into per- 
manent forms with heat; can be 
given integral finishes and colors 
that will not wear off. All this is 
already being done. Much of it need 
not be particularly costly because the 
treatment reduces the losses formerly 
suffered by the lumber manufacturer 
through warping and checking dur- 
ing the seasoning process. 

To me, resin-carrying woods are 
especially important. They offer to 
the school designer an opportunity 
to develop buildings which exploit 
the possibilities of a light-weight, 
strong, large-dimensional, easily 
worked and assembled material. 
Looking beyond the immediate fu- 
ture, they hold out a promise of 
swift, flexible and relatively inexpen- 
sive construction outside the hearts 
of our cities, 


Schools Should Be Adaptable 


Facing, as we are, a tax-conscious 
and debt-ridden tomorrow, it is high 
time that we remove our school 
buildings from the roster of public 
monuments. Permanency carried too 
far is a liability to education, not 
an asset. If we continue to insist 
upon costly school buildings, we 
must expect to have to use them far 
into their period of obsolescence. 
Surely we have a great deal to learn 
from our so-called temporary war- 
connected schools. 

For the sake of the job that edu- 
cation needs to face, we should have 
done with putting money, so sorely 
needed for added space and better 
equipment, into ostentatious, un- 
wieldly and expensive forms, We 
should strive to build out schools so 
that, as long as they are used, they 
will be cheerful, adaptable, wholly 
practical instruments of the educa- 
tional program. 
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The buildings have two wings, one for sub-elementary, the other for elementary grades. 


These Buildings Are Practical 


for severe weather, dark days 


N THE Detroit metropolitan 
area, 96 per cent of all industry 
has been converted to production for 
war. At the outset of the war, 30,000 
children were already on half-day 
sessions in this metropolitan district. 
The defense period, followed by 
the war period, witnessed the con- 
struction of hundreds of new indus- 
trial plants just outside the fringes 
of Detroit and four other neighbor- 
ing cities. These industries brought 
thousands of new residents and chil- 
dren into an area where every kind 
of public and social facility was al- 
most totally lacking. 
Two of the areas hardest hit by the 
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NORMAN E. BORGERSON 
Chief, Division of Administration 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


and 


ELMER T. PETERSON 


Acting Dean, College of Education 
University of lowa 


war are the village of Wayne, which 
had a prewar population of 5000, and 
an area 9 miles west, adjacent to 
Ypsilanti, where the huge Ford 
bomber plant was constructed, 
namely, Willow Run. Adjacent to 
the village of Wayne, 1900 public 


housing units were constructed, plus 


Construction is of cinder block and wood. 


600 F.P.H.A. homes. The houses 
were built within the village limits 
of the Wayne high school district. 
However, most of them were in two 
small primary school districts. Work- 
ing with the county superintendent 
and local school officials, we finally 
obtained approval by the electors for 
placing all this new housing in the 
Wayne school district. 

In the Willow Run area, the fed- 
eral housing authorities constructed 
2500 temporary housing units, 900 ex- 
pansible trailers, a trailer park for 500 
privately owned trailers and dormi- 
tories for several hundred adults. 
Michigan’s small school district sys- 
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tem complicated this situation even 
to a greater extent than in the 
Wayne area. This housing project 
crossed the lines of five separate 
school districts, including the city of 
Ypsilanti. The bomber plant itself 
was cut in half by two of the dis- 
tricts, which provided grounds for a 
lively argument as to what portion 
of the assessed valuation belonged 
to each. 


A War-Time Industrial Community 


The Willow Run housing project 
was originally planned to be an ideal 
green belt community with from 10,- 
000 to 12,000 wood and masonry per- 
manent dwellings. 

The architectural firm of Saarinen 
and Swanson was employed to plan 
the community. Tracy Auger, one of 
the original planners of the T.V.A. 
model village, was brought in to 
represent the government. Michi- 
gan’s superintendent of public in- 
struction, Eugene B. Elliott, called a 
series of conferences for planning 
schools in keeping with the ideal 
community and the world’s most 
modern industrial plant and _high- 
way system. 

The schools were planned to meet 
the complete needs of the commu- 
nity. Classrooms, 35 by 40 feet, were 
designed along with shops having 
movable partitions which would per- 
mit the use of the core curriculum 
theories. Home economics rooms, li- 
braries, gymnasiums and auditori- 
ums were designed to meet school 
and community needs. The schools 
were to be used by all church de- 
nominations and would serve as the 
local theater and dance hall and 
would provide for other types of rec- 
reation and avocations. 


Efforts were immediately made to 
integrate the school system with that 
of the city of Ypsilanti. Public meet- 
ings and conferences with the board 
of education and interested citizens 
were held. The city board of educa- 
tion finally agreed to take the hous- 
ing area into the school district. 
This, however, still involved a vote 
by the residents of the other four 
districts. The voters rejected the 
proposal because of rumors that it 
would increase local taxes. The sec- 
ond effort to bring all the districts 
within the housing project limits but 
outside the city limits succeeded, so 
that the housing area today, except 
for one corner, is all in one school 
district. 


Clerestory Construction Planned 


The construction of schools started 
about a year ago but instead of per- 
manent dwelling units the houses in 
the community were all of the most 
temporary nature. The original, 
beautifully curved streets became 
straight lines so as to save water 
pipes, sewers and blacktop in the 
streets and sidewalks. Houses were 
set on cedar posts instead of cement 
foundations. Every time the housing 
plans were changed, the plans for the 
schools were revised also. Only one 
idea remained from the original 
school plans; that was the clerestory 
type of construction. 

The buildings designed by Saari- 
nen and Swanson of Birmingham, 
Mich., are not new to the country as 
a whole; they are very new and dif- 
ferent from anything in Michigan, 
however. School men studying them 
believe that the ideas used are ex- 
cellent and may have an effect on all 
school building construction. Others 








Clerestory construction provides exceptionally good light. 


claim they display a sense of ad- 
venture and enterprise but have little 
practical value. All agree that they 
represent a worth-while experiment 
in combating the difficulties of Mich- 
igan’s severe weather and dark days. 


Heavy Pupil Enrollment 


The first building was ready for 
occupancy on September 15, The 
school district had had a closing en- 
rollment in the previous June of 287. 
The first week of occupancy saw this 
enrollment jump to 1130, and the 
houses were only one third occupied. 
Children were enrolled from 37 
states and six foreign countries. 

The three school buildings are 
similar in construction except that 
one is joined to the community cen- 
ter with its stores, enlarged recreation 
hall, bowling alleys and management 
office. 

The construction is of cinder block 
and wood. Typical classrooms are 
25 by 31 feet, 4 inches; ceiling 
heights are 8 feet 8 inches at the 
outer wall and 14 feet at the clere- 
story ceiling height; corridor ceiling 
heights are 8 feet 8 inches. The win- 
dows start 2 feet above the floor 
line and carry to the ceiling. Besides 
the classrooms, there are day-care or 
nursery school centers, multipurpose 
rooms and kitchens. Floors are con- 
crete except in the day-care centers, 
where they are of wood. 

The buildings have two wings, one 
housing the nursery, kindergarten 
and primary grades and the other, 
the upper elementary grades. The 
two wings are connected by a glass- 
enclosed heated corridor. Heating is 
by forced air carried in asbestos ducts 
above the corridor with the cold air 
returns under the floor next to the 
outer foundation. Each room has its 
outside door; all windows are double 
glazed. The buildings are excep- 
tionally well lighted by means of the 
clerestory natural window lighting 
arrangement. Ventilation is all direct. 
The architects designed movable 
storage cabinets which are arranged 
to provide cloak and work rooms. 

The size of the buildings was de- 
termined by estimating the member- 
ship and using the double session 
factor of 60 per classroom required 
by the regulations of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Membership was de- 
termined by estimating three fourths 
elementary child per dwelling unit, 
one quarter per expansible trailer 


‘unit and one half per private trailer. 
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Efficient Clerical Service 


greases the wheels of administration 


NE of the important responsi- 

bilities of school principals and 
other administrative officers is over- 
seeing the organization and the 
functioning of their clerical staffs. 
However, the importance of this 
activity is frequently underestimated 
and often receives little attention, 
which is unfortunate, especially in 
schools where there is limited clerical 
personnel. In these schools it is only 
through careful organization and ad- 
ministration that the professional 
staff can be freed to the minimum 
from clerical routine. 

It is highly essential that adminis- 
trators so organize school affairs that 
they make the most effective use of 
whatever clerical personnel they 
have. They must be on the alert to 
make certain that clerical demands 
are thoroughly justifiable and are 
frequently reviewed for the purpose 
of reducing their number and scope 
insofar as is possible. It must also 
be ascertained that only the most 
efficient procedures are used. 

To achieve these objectives implies 
the recognition of certain basic prin- 
ciples of office organization and 
administration. While many of them 
are common to any organization for 
clerical work, others are specific to 
school office clerical service. The 
most important of these principles 
were gathered together for use in 
connection with a recent survey of 
the clerical service in the schools o' 
New York City. They have served 
as a basis for the appraisal of the 
present service and for recommen- 
dations for its improvement. They 
are presented here in the hope that 
they may be of value to other school 
administrators. 


Nature and Source of School Cleri- 
cal Work. The clerical work of a 
school is to be considered as includ- 
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ing those activities arising from the 
needs of the educational program 
which require special clerical skills 
or general routines that can be car- 
ried on by persons of limited train- 
ing. It includes procedures that do 
not call for interpretations or for 
decisions requiring professional judg- 
ment. The exact nature and volume 
of the clerical needs of a school will 
vary according to the type of the 
school, its program, its organization, 
its school population and the de- 
mands of the central administrative 


offices. 


Control of the Volume of Clerical 
Demands. No data should be re- 
quired of the schools that can be ob- 
tained from some other existing cen- 
tral office. In requiring reports or 
data, central offices should make 
their requirements clear and definite. 
The purpose of the reports or data 
should be known and whenever pos- 
sible those providing them should 
receive some evidence of their use. 

The varied demands by numerous 
departments indicate the need of a 
coordinating agency to establish de- 
sirable uniformity among data col- 
lecting devices, to coordinate separate 
requests for data in a single area into 
a single request that will provide all 
necessary information without dupli- 
cation and to schedule the requests 
of different offices so as to prevent 
the crowding of demands. 


Need for Clerical Service. All cleri- 
cal work in a school should be done 
by a staff assigned to that school. 
This assistance is essential to the 
effective functioning of the adminis- 


trator. Without adequate clerical 
assistance he can entertain little hope 
of rising about the dead level of 
office routine. 

The teaching and supervisory staffs 
of the school increase their value to 
the institution to the extent that they 
can delegate routine duties to the 
clerical staff. The extent of the need 
for clerical service can be best deter- 
mined from studies of both the vol- 
ume of clerical work and the factors 
that cause it to vary. 


Allotment of Clerical Personnel. 
The allotment of clerks to schools 
should be made on the basis of actual 
need. Any scheme devised for use 
in such allotment should be sensitive 
to the factors responsible for varia- 
tions in the clerical needs in different 
schools. The type of workers pro- 
vided should be determined by the 


kinds of service that are necessary. 


Organization of Clerical Service. 
School office management must fol- 
low generally the principles of office 
management common to the com- 
mercial and industrial world. An 
efficient organization implies the 
existence of a well-planned work 
schedule according to which, in the 
offices of larger schools, the work is 
classified and organized into the dif- 
ferent levels of skill required. 

In planning a clerical organization 
it should be borne in mind that each 
person should know to whom and 
for what he is responsible; he should 
have authority commensurate with 
his responsibility, and should be re- 
sponsible to one person only. Too 
many should not be responsible to 
that one person. 

Channels of routine should be or- 
ganized so that uniformity in both 
means and ends will permit the cleri- 
cal aspects of administrative work to 
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be carried on with but little personal 
effort and attention on the part of 
the administrator. In schools having 
several clerks, one should be desig- 
nated as the office manager. It should 
be this person’s responsibility to di- 
rect and supervise the others. 

Delegation of the responsibility for 
carrying on the clerical work does 
not absolve the administrator of the 
responsibility for knowing what 
takes place. In differentiating be- 
tween the clerical work that should 
be delegated and that which should 
remain the function of the teacher, 
it should be observed that work 
which is incident to the teaching 
process should be performed by the 
teacher. Certain original records 
cannot be prepared by clerks, how- 
ever; only the derived or secondary 
records are parts of essentially their 
work. 

Entries or tabulation of entries 
needed for administrative purposes 
that have no diagnostic values for the 
individual teacher should be made 
by clerks and, since training is more 


vital than procedure, those duties 
that involve personal dealings with 
pupils, wherein training is necessary, 
should be reserved for the profes- 
sional staff. 


Assignment of Duties to Clerical 
Personnel. The administrator of a 
school should have authority to as- 
sign, in accordance with his organiza- 
tion plan, such clerks as are allotted. 
Three fundamental principles to be 
observed in the assignment of duties 
to members of the clerical staff are as 
follows: (1) each clerk should have 
functions appropriate to her special 
capacities and training; (2) every 
function should be delegated to as 
low a level of a clerical worker as is 
capable of performing it properly; 
(3) homogeneity of function of any 
worker tends to improve his working 
efficiency. 

Clerical assignments should _be- 
come the common knowledge of the 
members of the school staff. The de- 
gree of specialization of clerical ac- 
tivity is dependent upon the number 





A Study of Football Fatalities 


ACH year since 1932, with the 

exception of 1942, Floyd R. 
Eastwood of Purdue University has 
made a national football fatality sur- 
vey. The information has been sub- 
mitted to Marvin A. Stevens, chair- 
man of the injury and fatality 
committee of the American Football 
Coaches Association. It shows, 
among other things, that the com- 
monest age for fatal football injuries 
is between 16 and 18. 

A total of 376 fatalities has oc- 
curred as a direct or indirect result 
of the game during the period of 
1931-41 and 1943. Of these, 238 were 
directly due to football. The annual 
number directly due to the game has 
decreased from 31 in 1931 to 10 in 
1943. Since 1941 high school fatalities 
have increased 33% per cent.- Col- 
lege fatalities were nonexistent in 
1941, and none was reported in the 
sandlot areas for 1943. 

Most fatalities occur during the 
second and fourth periods of the 
game. Cerebral hemorrhages ac- 
count for nearly half of the fatalities 
directly due to the game. 

Doctor Eastwood’s conclusions are 
as follows: 
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1. High school fatalities were 
greater in 1943 (9) than in any year 
since 1937, when there were 13. This 
may be a result of insufficient 
amount and poor quality of equip- 
ment. 

2. The lack of sandlot fatalities 
may be due to boys’ being employed 
in part-time work and thus not ex- 
posed to possible fatal injury. 

3. The tension which develops 
during the close of a half and at 
the end of the game may be the 
cause for the high incidence of fa- 
talities during the second and fourth 
quarters. 

4. Much more time should be de- 
voted to the teaching of tackling. 
Additional research is needed on the 
reconstruction of the headguard. 
This is indicated by the changes 
which have been made in the hel- 
mets used by motorcyclists in Eng- 
land and tank men in America. 

It is recommended that a commit- 
tee be formed at once to explore 
thoroughly the investigations made 
by the American and English armies 
on crash helmets, these studies to 
form the basis for a complete re- 
construction of headguards. 


of clerks constituting the staff and 
the nature of the load. 


Clerical Practice and Procedures. 
When clerical work is delegated, the 
person who is to perform it should 
be instructed in procedures of tested 
efficiency. Since much office work 
is of a routine or recurring nature, a 
large part of it can be standardized. 
Therefore, standards for time and 
quality of performance should be de- 
termined for the guidance of the 
clerical staff. 

Work should be organized so that 
the duties of the clerical personnel 
are routinized as much as is possible 
and procedures used in the perform- 
ance of office routine should be 
scrutinized periodically to ensure 
that the most efficient practices are 
being followed. 


Implementation of Clerical Service. 
In its layout and equipment, the 
school office should provide for four 
functional needs: (1) a workroom 
for the administrator and his assist- 
ants, (2) a reception room, (3) a 
place in which to transact school 
business, (4) a bureau of school in- 
formation. 

Office facilities should provide for 
accessibility of office personnel to one 
another and to other persons; a 
means for sorting and directing call- 
ers to the proper persons with a mini- 
mum of disturbance and waste of 
time to others; privacy for each mem- 
ber of the personnel, and housing of 
school records, reports and office 
equipment. 

School offices should provide a de- 
sirable physical environment in order 
to be conducive to the most effective 
service and up-to-date equipment 
should be available for any operation 
occurring with reasonable frequency 
that may be facilitated by its use. 


Clerical Agents. Salaries paid cleri- 
cal workers should be commensurate 
with the nature of the service ren- 
dered. Since the school clerk, because 
of her contact with parents and out- 
siders, is in a strategic position to 
reflect the school, she must be trained 
in the art of personal relations. 

There are instances in which stu- 
dent assistance in carrying on certain 
clerical activities is justifiable. How- 
ever, if student assistance is used, it 
should be well organized and super- 
vised and care should be taken to see 
that pupils are never exploited. 
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Bill's School 





The man in the black shirt is William F. Harrison in honor 
of whose faithful janitorial service the school is named. 


IME was when one had to be- 

come President, a great hero, an 
illustrious educator or scholar or a 
wealthy benefactor to have one’s 
name carved in stone or bronze 
above a schoolhouse door. One need 
not have been personally associated 
with the building; all that was re- 
quired was an honorable name, and 
big. 

Yet on Feb. 8, 1934, the minutes 
of the board of education of Roches- 
ter, Mich., describe an action lacking 
the requirement just mentioned. On 
that date, it was “moved by Upton 
and seconded by George that the 
name of the Central Grade School 
be changed to the William F. Har- 
rison Grade School. Ayes: Brooks, 
George, Upton, Tienken. Nays: 
None.” This is how the name of the 
school came to be changed. 


Who Was Bill? 


Who was William F. Harrison? 

Let another quotation from the 
same records give the first clue: 
“Aug. 19, 1897: After a consideration 
of the applications for janitorship 
for the ensuing year, on motion the 
director was instructed to employ 
William F. Harrison of Rochester, 
Mich., at a salary of $22 per month 
so long as he performs his duties to 
the satisfaction of the board.” 
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William F. Harrison Grade School 
stands as a memorial to the contribu- 
tion of faithful service made by this 
man to his community over a period 
of forty-five years. For the duties 
he performed in a humble position 
and in a glorious devotion to the 
boys and girls of Rochester, the peo- 
ple borrowed his name to designate 
the school as “his” forever. 


Long Years of Service 


Born in 61, the awful year when a 
great American assumed the Presi- 
dency, Bill Harrison came, 36 years 
later, to the school destined to bear 
his name after his completion of 
thirty-seven years of unbroken serv- 
ice. Eight years more he served in 
this building beneath the bronze 
plaque so fittingly placed within its 
halls by a thoughtful board of edu- 
cation to commemorate his loyalty 
and devotion. 

Bill Harrison never made Who’s 
Who but his constant personal as- 
sociation with the institution named 
after him brought him a rather more 
unique recognition and one to him 
more satisfying. 

Census taker, truant officer, jan- 
itor, volunteer fireman, friend to 
children, their children and _ their 
children’s children, that was Bill’s 
job. The job never paid much. It 
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was 1915 before his salary had risen 
to the $50 mark and it took ten more 
years of service to double that. His 
pay was in friendships rare and fine, 
a bronze plaque in the schoolhouse 
for him to show all newcomers 
proudly. 

When Bill pulled the rope, the 
bell never stopped ringing until the 
last breathless child was safe inside, 
“on time.” No one could be tardy 
then. He always knew where the 
old broken scoop-shovel could be 
found to form a sled to carry some 
laughing child down icy Fourth 
Street hill. Once the seniors chose 
him to go to Washington, D. C., 
with them on their trip. His pennies 
were quietly slipped into small palms 
to buy cookies when .a lunch had 
been lost. 


His School 


“T’ve seen a lot of them come and 
go,” Bill confided one day with a 
smile. 

Yes, children, teachers, parents 
and patrons have come and gone. 
But, Bill? Bill accomplished more 
than met the eye; the full extent of 
his services will never be known. 
Today a pile of brick, glass, wood 
and steel lives because he lived in 
it and gave his name and character 
to it. 
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The Schools Can Take It 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


Kenan Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 


HAT are the effects of na- 
tional emergencies upon edu- 
cation in the*United States? More 
particularly, what are the effects of 
World War I, the great depression 
and the present war upon education? 
Neither the five military conflicts 
in which the United States engaged 
prior to 1917 nor the several well- 
defined economic dislocations that 
the American people had witnessed 
by that time had greatly unsettling 
effects upon education in this coun- 
try. However, World War I brought 
sharply home to the schools and col- 
leges of this country their heavy re- 
sponsibilities. The manner in which 
those responsibilities were met and 
the patriotic service of the schools 
of the United States in meeting them 
constitute proud chapters in the edu- 
cational history of this country. 


Training for Citizenship 


During and immediately following 
that crisis an increase of interest ap- 
peared in “citizenship,” in the social 
sciences, international affairs, history 
and government, modern languages, 
the physical and biological sciences 
and physical and health education. 
For a time there was interest in mili- 
tary training, stimulated by a tempo- 
rary belief that it was the duty of 
American schools and colleges to 
train young people for leadership in 
national defense as well as in other 
activities. Preparation for effective 
citizenship was believed to include 
preparation for defending the coun- 
try in an emergency. 

Out of that conflict came another 
emphasis, at least for atime. The Stu- 
dent Army Training Corps seemed 
to promise the strengthening of 
moral characteristics and virtues in 
young people which training, ac- 
cording to some observers, could be 
readily transferred to the usual edu- 
cational practices. They believed that 
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Our national crises bring criticism of schools but their un- 


failing concern for national welfare cannot be impugned. 


military instruction in the schools 
and colleges, with its ceremonies and 
courtesies, its emphasis upon disci- 
pline and service, would make an 
appeal to students in peaceful times; 
that insistence upon promptness, pre- 
cision, accuracy, teamwork and team 
play, consideration for others and the 
sense of personal responsibility would 
develop character among students. 


Vogue of Character Training 


There was the vogue of “character” 
education, an educational fashion or 
style that gained some acceptance, 
especially in circles of the peda- 
gogical doctrinaires. Here and there 
it was strongly believed that both in- 
tellectual discipline and moral qual- 
ities, essential for complete human 
development, should be considered 
proper purposes of education. Cur- 
rent also for a time was the fashion- 
able belief that more emphasis should 
be placed upon the teaching of “cit- 
izenship” and upon closer identifica- 
tion of the schools and colleges with 
contemporary American life. 

The temporary increase of interest 
in intellectual discipline followed the 
criticism that educational purpose 
had been lost. It was said that sen- 
timental or emotional imitations of 
philosophy had too long been spread 
out before teachers who were taught 
to decry discipline as something un- 
natural. There was the criticism 
that in education human experience 
had been displaced by individual 
caprice. The spirit of intellectual dis- 
cipline should be restored, the critics 
said. 

Competent observers of the educa- 
tional .scene two decades ago ex- 
pressed the view that the only sub- 


stantial hope of safety from condi- 
tions that produced World War | 
lay in the degree to which the crea- 
tive thought of coming generations 
could be applied to the intelligent 
reconstruction of human living. Only 
by this means could civilization itself 
be saved from catastrophe. The 
world, it was said, was sorely in need 
of clearer, stronger and nobler ideals 
of human service. Human society 
could be preserved only through such 
ideals, and these could be developed 
and sustained only by the proper 
education, an educational fashion or 
kind of education for the future. 

The effects on education of the 
gigantic and monstrous economic 
crisis that began in 1929 are more 
or less familiar chapters in recent 
social history. Here is the ugly story 
of slashed budgets, reduced wages 
for teachers, unpaid and scrip-paid 
teachers, shortage of teachers, closed 
schools and most severe criticism of 
our educational work. It was a dis- 
tressing time in which the teachers 
and the work they had tried to do 
received heavier rebukes than ever 
before. The flaws and failures of 
the schools were widely noted. Edu- 
cational morale reached its lowest 
point. 


Faith in Schools Weakened 


This behavior of the American 
people toward their schools stood out 
in striking contrast to their educa- 
tional attitude in other economic 
crises. In prosperous days they had 
been almost lyric in praise of their 
educational arrangements, had taken 
them for granted or had been indif- 
ferent to educational work. In good 
days their faith in these things 
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seemed robust; in days of adversity 
it seemed to weaken. 

Strangest of all this strange be- 
havior during the depression was the 
censure heaped by the pedagogical 
high priests upon the hired men and 
women who were going about the 
Middletowns of the nation teaching 
and managing schools. Some of these 
professional experts condemned al- 
most all educational theories and 
practices, except their own. The ele- 
mentary school was attacked for its 
low standards and the chaos of its 
curriculums; the secondary school 
was labeled as an inert fetish, as a 
luxury without purpose; higher edu- 
cation was said to be unconscion- 
ably degenerate, and the graduate 
school was pointed out as “the sacred 
cow” in American education. 

The professors of education, at 
whose feet the educational practi- 
tioners were forced by an amiable 
conspiracy of state departments of 
education and teacher education in- 
stitutions to sit in steamy summer 
sessions in order to continue their 
teaching and management of schools 
—these pedagogical Gamaliels—tore 
into their own products with glee. 


Education a National Resource 


In this present world war, organ- . 


ized education in this country has 
become more fully recognized than 
ever before as a highly useful na- 
tional resource. Activities of aid to 
the war effort have flooded the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Nu- 
merous have been campaigns in 
which pupils have worked energet- 
ically, such as drives for the sale of 
war stamps and bonds, for contribu- 
tions to funds of all kinds, for classes 
in first aid and home nursing. Chil- 
dren have been released from school 
to assist in agricultural and business 
activities when needed. 

To collegiate and professional in- 
stitutions the war has presented un- 
usual obligations and opportunities, 
some of which may have been at- 
tempted with a bit of emotional 
patriotism. Familiar are the plans 
for “speeding up” the educational 
process for high school pupils and 
collegiate students enabling them to 
obtain diplomas and degrees in ab- 
breviated periods; the abandoning of 
academic traditions; revising curric- 
ulums, with increased emphasis upon 
technological and practical, especially 
the immediately practical, courses, 
and the general employment of 
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teaching and research for the pur- 
poses of war. 

World War I revealed shocking 
deficiencies in the physical fitness 
and literacy of draftees, 30 per cent 
of them being found unfit for mili- 
tary service. The American people 
were described as “a nation of sixth 
graders.” If our educational efforts 
during the last quarter century to 
remove and prevent such deficiencies 
seem not to have been conspicuously 
energetic, the delinquency may be 
due to the fact that our concern about 
such conditions was not consistently 
sustained in the meantime. 


Present Day Criticism 


Statements during the present war 
that many products of schools and 
colleges have been found below par 
physically and deficient in arithmetic, 
their mother tongue, history, geog- 
raphy and other “fundamental” sub- 
jects may be viewed as serious in- 
dictments. Some keen and respons- 
ible observers say, however, that these 
deficiencies should not be viewed as 
amazing phenomena. They say that 
during the last two or three decades 
we have witnessed much strange and 
even wasteful pedagogical theory put 
into practice under the guise of so- 
called “experimentation”; that we 
have seen in the schools and colleges 
the threat of “soft pedagogy,” the 
fetish of “curriculum construction” 
and the revision of so-called curric- 
ulums, not according to the mature 
and best experience of the race but 


largely according to the desires and 
passing fancies of immature children 
and classroom “escapists.” 

They say that some of the trouble 
has been due to the superficial and 
hit-or-miss informality of instruction; 
the cavalier tendency of teachers, 
even teachers of teachers, toward 
relaxation of intellectual effort and 
discipline; to their concern for the 
current scene and their scorn for the 
past. Some critics charge also that 
emphasis has been too often on feel- 
ing based upon emotion rather than 
on thinking based upon fact, and on 
the tendency to make teachers jacks- 
of - all - pedagogical-trades concerned 
with procedures, technics and meth- 
ods rather than with the solid and 
measurable achievements of their pu- 
pils. And these conditions, say the 
critics, are not educationally healthy. 


One Unfailing Purpose 


It seems clear that the flaws in 
education stand out in crises for 
satirists and moralists to ridicule and 
lash but that lack of patriotism or 
indifference to the national welfare 
is not among its sins. It is not clear 
that national emergencies, whether 
economic or military, alter the basic 
problems and issues of education— 
rather they intensify and aggravate 
these problems. However, do not 
national crises also show the need for 
our schools to teach us to do well 
what we have to do, when we have 
to do it, whether in good times or 
hard, whether we like it or not? 





Posters for Morale 





HE illustration is a reproduc- 
tion of the attractive poster pre- 
pared for and issued by the National 


Education Association for teacher 
recruiting and morale building pur- 
poses. The original painting was 
done in oil by Roy Spreter. 

The poster is printed in four col- 
ors and is 15 by 20 inches in size. 
Sample copies may be obtained from 
the N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., or from 
state education association offices to 
which bulk shipments are being sent 
in early April. 

All requests for any quantity of 
these posters should be directed to 
the state education association. The 
poster was made possible by an ap- 
propriation from the N.E.A. war 
and peace fund. 
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Liberal Education 
Endangered 


The public, not the govern- 
ment, must come to its aid. 


DONALD J. COWLING 
President, Carleton College 








S I look out on the days and 
A years ahead and as I remember 
the relations between liberal educa- 
tion and our form of democracy, two 
questions stand out in my mind. 
The first is the comparatively new 
question as to what part the federal 
government should have in the fu- 
ture of American education, and the 
second is the old question of how to 
obtain adequate financial support for 
colleges of liberal arts which, more 
than any other type of institution, 
have from the beginning of our 
country carried on from generation 
to generation the ideals of liberal 
culture. 

In considering the first of these 
questions we should frankly recog- 
nize the fact that federal support 
means federal control. Most people 
do not realize that our federal Con- 
stitution says nothing about educa- 
tion. This was not an oversight. The 
founders of our country were deeply 
interested in education and they saw 
clearly its relation to the future of 
any society. 

Their purpose and their strength 
were dedicated to the development 
of a certain type of society, a society 
based on the assumption that there 
are no ultimate values except as they 
exist in the lives of men and women 
as individuals. The greatest com- 
petitor to this idea is the conception 
that ultimate values inhere in the 
state, that the state has certain func- 
tions in its own right and that in- 
dividuals derive from the state 
whatever significance their lives as 
individuals may possess. These two 
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philosophies cannot be reconciled. 
One or the other will ultimately pre- 
vail. 

All the progress we have made so 
far as a nation, all our institutions, 
all the blessings, both material and 
spiritual, which our citizens have en- 
joyed have resulted from a social and 
political philosophy based upon the 
assumption that men and women as 
individuals possess in themselves all 
rights and that the function of gov- 
ernment is to reconcile these rights 
when they come in conflict with one 
another. The state as such has no 
rights or functions of its own. It is 
merely an instrumentality of the will 
of the people and has no authority 
except such as may be delegated to 
it by sovereign citizens. 

The conception of a state as hav- 
ing inherent rights and functions of 
its own has done the human race 
more harm than have all diseases 
and natural calamities put together. It 
has been the archenemy of men and 
women as individuals. Too much 
government, regardless of the theory 
on which it is based, is mankind’s 
worst foe. Government, like fire, is 
a good servant but a bad master. By 
government in this connection I 
mean two definite and specific 
things, and only these two: police 
power (the right to use force) and 
taxes. 

The founders of our country 
fought for their freedom and _ pro- 
posed to keep it. They were deter- 
mined to avoid building up a gov- 
ernment which would make it im- 
possible for them and their de- 


scendants to live in the enjoyment 
of the freedom which they had won 
and of the rights which they had 
established. 

To this end they ordained that the 
federal government should have no 
part in education. This was a matter 
to be left entirely to the states and 
more particularly to the local com- 
munities. If we ever change or seri- 
ously weaken this greatest of all 
safeguards to our freedom and to 
our rights as individual citizens, it 
will be the beginning of the end of 
liberal education and the beginning 
of the end also of our American way 
of life. 

If we are to maintain our colleges 
without federal support, we must do 
so by obtaining adequate support 
from private sources. The American 
people are not giving according to 
their resources nor in sufficient 
amounts to maintain the institutions 
and organizations necessary to carry 
on our American way of life. 

Our national income for the year 
ending June 1937 was about $64,- 
000,000,000. Our taxes that year were 
more than $14,000,000,000 and all our 
gifts amounted to less than $2,000,- 
000,000. Unless. we can find some 
way of maintaining a balance be- 
tween gifts and taxes, we cannot 
maintain the balance between insti- 
tutions supported privately and those 
maintained by public funds. Taxes 
(aside from the cost of the war) 
should be cut in half and gifts 
should be tripled. 

The structure of private enterprise 
must support to a larger extent than 
it has ever done before our system of 
private education and private pro- 
grams of charity and relief, health 
and recreation and leisure-time pur- 
suits. The possibility of such support 
constitutes the greatest single hope of 
our being able to preserve our Amert- 
ican social institutions, our American 
form of government and our Ameri- 
can way of life, including private 
enterprise itself. 
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Liability for 


SCHOOL ACCIDENTS 


N GENERAL, there seems to 

have been in the past year a 
straining to avoid the harshness and 
injustice of the basic rule that, apart 
from statute, school districts are not 
liable for negligence. 


Liberal Tendencies. In some states, 
the courts have liberally construed 
statutes looking toward school board 
liability. A Kentucky bus accident 
case involved a 1940 statute author- 
izing school boards ‘to purchase lia- 
bility insurance and requiring the 
policy to bind the company to pay 
any final judgment against the school 
district. The insurance company had 
to pay on a policy containing its 
waiver of the school district’s im- 
munity from liability. 

Since, said the court, the legisla- 
ture has the authority to impose lia- 
bility on the school district, it also 
has the authority to take a “middle 
course” by providing that the dis- 
trict may be liable up to, and only 
out of, the amount of an insurance 
policy. Otherwise, said the court, 
the insurance would have been a 
fraud on the district.’ 

In New York, a statute requiring 
the board to pay judgments against 
teachers for negligence was inter- 
preted to create a direct right to sue 
the board.* The California statutes 
creating school board liability re- 
quire certain formalities, including 
one that the claim indicate the claim- 
ant’s address; the court held that 
identifying the claimant as a resident 
of the county and a student of a 
specified school was substantial com- 
pliance with the statute.® 


Restrictive Tendencies. Other 
courts have been less liberal. Another 
California court, for example, held 


*Taylor v. Knox County Board of Education, 
292 Ky. 767, 169 S.W. (2) 700 (1942; reh. 
den. 1943), 

*Reeder v. Board of Education, NYC, 265 
App. Div. 158, 38 N.Y.S. (2) 55 (1942), 
aff'd 290 N.Y. 829, 50 N.E. (2) 236 (1943). 

*Ridge v. Boulder Creek U. Dist., 140 Pac. 
(2) 990 (Cal. App., 9/14/43). 


* Vol. 33, No. 4, April 1944 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Principal Attorney, Federal Security Agency 


that it was mandatory under the 
statutes that a claim be verified.* 

A Wisconsin case involved a bus 
injury during transportation of high 
school debating teams to an intercity 
debating contest. Eau Claire’s debat- 
ing coach arranged to pick up 
Bloomer’s team and take both teams 
to another city for the contest; the 
injury involved a pupil of Bloomer’s 
schools. The statute allows suit for 
injuries from automobile operation 
“in the performance of municipal 
business,” it being admitted that 
under the law operation of a school 
was municipal business. The court 
ruled the statute inapplicable since 
transportation was authorized only 
“to and from school,” and nothing in 
the statute or the board’s regulations 
authorized the transportation of 
pupils of another community or the 
arrangement between coaches.” 

In Washington, a child was in- 
jured by falling from a high swing 
and the court held applicable the 
statute preventing school board lia- 
bility for injuries connected with 
playground apparatus; a strong dis- 
sent argued that the statute covered 
supervision and care of apparatus 
but not liability arising out of failure 
to exercise care in adopting a suit- 
able program of courses.° 

Other unsuccessful efforts to avoid 
the rule of immunity relied on an 
attempted distinction between gov- 
ernmental and proprietary activities. 
In Oregon, for example, a pupil 
stumbled over a defective wooden 
sidewalk on the school grounds. To 
the claim that maintenance of the 

‘Oda v. Elk Grove U.G.S.D., 143 Pac. (2) 
490 (Cal. App., 12/2/43). 

*Huettner v. City of Eau Claire, 243 Wis. 
80, 9 N.W. (2) 583 (1943). 


*Yarnell v. Marshall Sch. Dist., 135 Pac. 
(2) 317 (Wash., 3/23/43). 


sidewalk was a proprietary and not 
a governmental function, the court 
responded that a school can engage 
only in governmental functions and 
that if the immunity rule is harsh 
and unjust only the legislature can 
remedy the situation.’ 

In Vermont, a contractor injured 
while estimating a school job like- 
wise failed to obtain a ruling that 
the failure to light a stair and to 
keep the handrail in repair was a 
proprietary function.” A Montana 
pupil was told by the shot-put coach 
to stand where the shot would fall 
and mark the place. Suddenly, with- 
out warning, the coach put the shot 
and the pupil was injured. This was 
not a proprietary function.” In an- 
other Montana case, plaintiff paid 
admission to an intermural basket- 
ball game and was injured when the 
stairway to the gallery collapsed. 
The court ruled that maintaining a 
gymnasium is a governmental func- 
tion.’ 


Negligence. The customary test of 
liability is the reasonableness of 
anticipating danger under the cir- 
cumstances. In a California case, a 
pupil was tossing a football around 
after school and collided with a bolt 
protruding on a brace at the base 
of a flagpole. The court absolved the 
district of negligence, saying that it 
was not reasonable to anticipate run- 
ning into so conspicuous an object 
as a 24 inch bolt; it was an unlikely 
occurrence.’ In another California 
case, a janitor allowed two pupils 
to enter the chemistry storeroom 
without remaining there with them, 
which was against the school rules. 
The pupils took some potassium 
chlorate and phosphorus home, gave 
it to the 17 year old plaintiff, who 
conducted an experiment which in- 
jured him. It was not reasonable to 
expect theft of such chemicals and 
there was no showing that the ad- 
mission of the boys to the storeroom 


"Lovell v. School District No. 13, 143 Pac. 
(2) 236 (Ore., 11/16/43). 

*Farmer v. Poultney Sch. Dist., 30 Atl. (2) 
89 (Vt., 2/2/43). 

*Bartell v. Sch. Dist. No. 28, 137 Pac. (2) 
422 (Mont., 5/17/43). 

Rhoades v. School District No. 9, 142 Pac. 
(2) 890 (Mont., 11/26/43). 

“Hough v. Orleans Elem. Sch. Dist., 144 
Pac. (2) 383 (Cal. App., 12/30/43). 
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was in itself an att of negligence.” 


A Maine school board had voted 
to construct a building out of sal- 
vaged materials and to give school 
credit to pupils who, with parental 
consent, worked on the building. 
Defendant teacher directed the pupil 
to go up on the scaffolding and 
clear away the snow; the scaffolding 
broke and plaintiff was injured. The 
court held that one could be held 
liable for failure to act, as well as 
for affirmative actions, and that if 
the teacher were in charge he could 
be held liable for the failure to do 
what he should have done as a rea- 
sonably prudent person for the pro- 
tection of those whom he directed.”® 

In a Georgia suit, the charge was 
that the board members were per- 
sonally negligent for directing the 
bus driver to drive over a specified 
route. Plaintiff was struck by an 
overhanging branch of a tree. There 
was no showing of inherent danger 
in the route.’ 

A California court held that fail- 
ure to warn pupils against using a 
power saw without safety devices 
was negligence."® 


Bus Accidents. The basic issue in 


"Frace v. Long Beach City HSD, 137 Pac 
(2) 60 (Cal. App., 5/12/43). 

Brooks v. Jacobs, 31 Atl. (2) 414 (Maine, 
1943). 

“Harrell v. Graham, 27 S.E. (2) 892 (Ga 
App., 11/20/43). 


- 


See note 3, p. 47. 


these cases is the propriety of the 
driver’s permitting the pupil to alight 
at the point in question. In each 
case, the pupil was injured in cross- 
ing the road after alighting from the 
bus. In a Tennessee case, the driver 
stopped the bus so that it was partly 
on the paved road and the driver 
was absolved of negligence since “he 
could not be expected to escort her 
over the road”; the statute did not 
require the driver to stop so far off 
the road as to require the alighting 
pupil to step into a ditch.”® 

In a New York case, a driver was 
held liable for failing to warn the 
pupil of an approaching car; his de- 
fense was that warning was unneces- 
sary since the law required all cars 
to stop before passing a school bus. 
The court held, however, that it was 
for the jury to determine whether 
it was reasonable for a bus driver to 
anticipate the failure of the other 
driver to stop.”” 

In a South Carolina case, the 
driver stopped the bus about 167 feet 
from the pupil’s home at 10:30 p.m., 
on the way home from a Halloween 
play and party at school and moved 
on before the pupil crossed; the 
pupil was killed by a passing car. 
In holding the driver liable, the court 


%Gholston v. Richards, 169 S.W. (2) 846 
(Tenn., 4/3/43). 

"McDonald v. Central Sch. Dist. No. 3, 179 
Misc. 333, 39 N.Y.S. (2) 103 (1941): 264 
App. Div. 943, 36 N.Y.S. (2) 438 (1942), 
aff'd 289 N.Y. 800, 47 N_E. (2) 50 (1943). 





Too Much Regimentation 


O ONE will question that 
most school teachers need 
more pay. However, this would be 
better provided by the states than by 
the federal government. Taxpayers 
have to foot the bill anyway. By pay- 
ing their taxes locally instead of to 
Washington, our public schools 
would remain under the control of 
the states, the counties, the munici- 
palities and the school districts and 
would be free from the social, eco- 
nomic and political “isms” that are 
the whims of Washington. 
Washington, then, could not deter- 
mine the thinking of future gen- 
erations of our people. The peace- 
time bureaucrats would be unable to 
influence our youths in their plastic 
years to accept such things as reg- 
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imentation, government control of 
nearly everything, the abandonment 
of free enterprise, the stifling of 
initiative and ultimately, perhaps, a 
benevolent form of communism or 
totalitarianism. 

The last ten years in America have 
shown a definite trend toward reg- 
imentation by Washington. Our na- 
tional emergency has accelerated this 
trend. It is true that all of this may 
be corrected after the war. Many 
already are writing their senators 
and representatives letting them 
know how they feel about it and 
asking them to vote and to work for 
the abolishment of all unnecessary 
bureaus, commissions and whatnots. 

—Blue Mountain College of 
Mississippi Leaflet. 





conceded that it would not be neces- 
sary for the driver to escort the pupil 
but held that he must select a rea- 
sonably proper place to stop. Fur- 
thermore, the circumstances might 
require him to unload his pupils on 
the side of the highway next to their 
homes or, if this be impracticable, at 
least to remain waiting for a sufh- 
cient length of time to allow safe 
crossing.” 


Supervision. In a New York case, 
a pupil was injured by colliding with 
another pupil in the school pool 
which was under supervision of a 
competent instructor and _ several 
student assistants. The court ruled 
this adequately fulfilled the school 
board’s duty generally to supervise 
the pool."® In another New York 
case, pupils were told after finishing 
their lunch to play out in the yard; 
plaintiff got into a mesh-wire en- 
closed fire escape because of a defec- 
tive lock and fell; no teacher was 
in supervision. The case was re- 
turned to the jury because, among 
other reasons, there was no super- 
vision. It is necessary to provide 
supervision of a playground during 
school hours; had it been provided, 
the defective condition of the prop- 
erty might have ceased to be danger- 
ous.”° 

During lunch hour, in a California 
case, there were some 100 to 150 
pupils in a large yard supervised by 
a vice principal; in a fight, the plain- 
tiff’s leg was broken. The vice prin- 
cipal claims not to have heard the 
plaintiff's screams until the harm was 
done. The court sustained a jury 
verdict holding the school district 
negligent in failing to provide ade- 
quate supervision. Since, under the 
particular circumstances of this case, 
it was reasonable to anticipate such 
fighting, the district was under the 
obligation to provide additional 
supervision.” 

One could not say that the trends 
during the past year disclose any 
hopeful signs for the substantial 
alleviation of the harshness and in- 
justice caused by the generally appli- 
cable rule of immunity of school dis- 
tricts from liability for negligence. 


*Hunter v. Boyd, 28 S.E. (2) 412 (S. C., 
12/3/43). 

"Maurer v. Board of Education, NYC. 44 
N.Y.S. (2) 431 (App. Div., 11/8/43). 

*®Miller v. Board of Education, Albion, 291 
N.Y. 25, 50 N.E. (2) 529 (1943). 

*Charonnat v. San Francisco Unif. $.D., 56 
Cal. App. (2) 840, 133 Pac. (2) 643 (1943). 
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VOCATIONAL “AG’ COURSES 


handicap small schools 


HEN, in June 1914, the Na- 

tional Commission on Voca- 
tional Education reported its findings 
and submitted a plan to the Congress 
of the United States for action, there 
was great rejoicing among progres- 
sive schoolmen, many of whom had 
long advocated some practical form 
of federal aid for education. 

The commission discovered, among 
other things, that according to the 
1910 census there were 12,500,000 per- 
sons in this country who gained a 
living from agriculture and that, of 
these, not more than 1 per cent had 
had any preparation for farming.* 

There was further jubilation 
throughout the realm when on Feb. 
23, 1917, President Wilson signed the 
Smith-Hughes Bill. This act pro- 
vided for agricultural education in 
secondary schools; for training in 
trades, home economics and indus- 
trial education; for the training of 
teachers, and for investigations. Since 
that time there has been other legis- 
lation aiding these and additional 
programs of similar structure. 


Stupendous Problems Ahead 


Today, after approximately twen- 
ty-six years of this type of vocational 
training as a part of its curriculum, 
American secondary education is 
faced with the most challenging sit- 
uation in its history. Whether or not 
it survives the present crisis will de- 
pend largely upon its flexibility and 
its capacity to face and analyze stu- 
pendous educational and cultural 
problems. 

The educational inequalities that 
have always existed are now high- 
lighted by the exigencies of a world- 
wide conflict. Many educators and 


*Cubberley, Ellwood P.: Public Education 
in the United States. 
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laymen are demanding loudly that 
some additional form of federal aid 
to education be granted the states, 
not entirely for vocational education, 
but for general education, that all 
may have a more nearly equal chance 
to acquire the learning demanded by 
the complications of modern society. 
Every session of Congress sees some 
new version of a federal aid bill 
which usually dies in committee. 


Original Problem Has Been Changed 


Meanwhile, those of us on the fir- 
ing line in the small rural schools, 
who have at least a vocational agri- 
culture course paid for in part by 
Smith-Hughes and George Deen 
funds, find ourselves severely handi- 
capped in trying to meet the voca- 
tional challenge of today. Many of 
us believe that the original problem 
presented in 1917 has changed mate- 
rially in character and that vocational 
agriculture now is partly failing to 
meet present demands. 

We find also that the vocational 
program tends to narrow the whole 
curriculum of a small high school 
since the control which is tied to the 
funds makes it necessary to give pref- 
erence to agriculture in the amount 
of time allotted and in the location 
on the daily schedule. There are the 
demands of other things that make 
the administration of the rest of a 
high school program secondary, in- 
deed, to the vocational courses. 

Furthermore, a school district may 
not legally use the agriculture shop 
or its equipment for other class work, 
that is, the district may not turn over 
the shop to a manual training in- 
structor during a part of the day 
when the shop is idle. This seriously 
handicaps the small high school that 
has, at best, only meager funds to 


MILTON H. ANDRUS 
Superintendent, Collbran, Colo. 


spend on an ever-widening voca- 
tional field. Then, too, even with the 
granting of federal funds, the cost 
per capita of vocational agriculture 
is too great. 

When Smith-Hughes men were 
first trained for the exciting new field 
of secondary education they were 
taught to emphasize practical, hay- 
wire repair, dirt farming. They car- 
ried this idea out and it met the de- 
mands of the moment. The trouble 
now, in this day of machine powered, 
high-speed production, is that voca- 
tional agriculture teachers are still 
guided by the same philosophy. 

They have made wonderful strides 
in selling the idea of weil-bred, well- 
fed stock and its intelligent selection 
and they have done much to encour- 
age the planting of improved seeds. 
“Ag” teachers, as a rule, are en- 
thusiastic men who go about their 
work with all the fervor of an old- 
time evangelist. They have been 
handicapped, too, by administrators 
who have used vocational courses as 
a dumping ground for incorrigible 
boys. Also, there are school boards 
which maintain an agriculture pro- 
gram for the sole purpose of using 
the “ag” man as a “cheap” science 
teacher. 


Administrators Have Cooperated 


For the most part, however, ad- 
ministrators have bent backward to 
give the program intelligent and 
sympathetic direction. Today the 
trend is toward more and better ma- 
chinery, high-speed production and 
fewer farmers, not more. The agri- 
culture program still includes the 
teaching of the rudiments of baling- 
wire repair. The state supervisors are 
quick to object to a lathe in the shop 
on the grounds that it is not practical. 
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For a high school district to re- 
ceive its Smith-Hughes and George 
Deen funds (usually about 50 per 
cent of the vocational teacher’s salary 
paid to him for vocational work), 
it must suv.nit proof that the agri- 
culture program is receiving its full 
quota of time and is well situated on 
the schedule. This is done without 
regard to the fact that there may be 
a’ minimum of boys enrolled in the 
agriculture program. It may mean 
that a chemistry laboratory period 
must be reduced or that a supple- 
mentary course which 30 pupils 
wish to pursue may be eliminated. 
This makes no difference; the agri- 
culture program must go on. Its 
periods must run consecutively or 
else no money is forthcoming. 

This high-handed method of con- 
trol has so alarmed many schoolmen 
as to make them skeptical of the wis- 
dom of any federal aid for education. 
Many are fearful that the dictatorial 
methods used by the Smith-Hughes 
officials are only an introduction to 
the “control” that will accompany 
further federal aid. 


This evil could be corrected by 
placing the vocational program un- 
der the direction of the U. S. Office 
of Education. However, this will 
never be done as the vocationalists 
are organized so perfectly that, in 
comparison, the D.A.R. would seem 
to be a group of anarchists. 

Most small school faculties contain 
persons who can teach some phase of 
vocational work. If it were possible 
to use the “ag” shops and equipment 
during that part of the day when 
the “ag” shop is not in use as such 
many small schools could and would 
offer courses in woodworking, leather 
work, art metal craft, mechanical 
drawing and bookbinding. But no 
school district may legally use that 
idle shop for such educational activ- 
ity. This is altogether too narrow a 
point of view for a federally en- 
dowed educational unit to take. The 
argument is that the law will not 
permit; the answer is simply that the 
law can be changed. 

The most serious objection to the 
present administration of vocational 
agriculture is that it costs too much 





Junior Colleges Look Ahead 


J. P. STREET 


Director of Public Junior Colleges 
lowa State Department of Public Instruction 


HE part to be played by the 

junior colleges after the war will 
depend largely on the vision of their 
administrators. 

One of the reasons many lowa 
junior colleges have been unable to 
survive the war period is that they 
offered little in the way of curricu- 
lums except liberal arts courses. Some 
have survived only because they were 
given government contracts for cer- 
tain types of training for servicemen 
but this is only a temporary measure. 

It is a practical certainty that fol- 
lowing the war the government, as 
a part of its plan for taking care of 
unemployment, will finance educa- 
tion for the returning servicemen. 

Thousands of boys and girls left 
school to enter military service or 
industry. Some of them were still in 
the elementary schools, some in high 
school and some in college. Many 
were adolescents when they left but 
will return as adults at the close of 
the war. They will never go back to 
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school if they have to begin where 
they left off. Their desire for more 
education will create an entirely new 
problem. We shall have to drop all 
our preconceived ideas about en- 
trance requirements, take these pu- 
pils where they are and plan a pro- 
gram according to their needs. 

This does not mean that junior 
colleges should drop their present 
liberal arts courses or their teacher 
training programs but rather that 
they should add terminal courses to 
fit the needs of those who left school 
before completing their education. 

If the schools and colleges are not 
prepared to take care of the educa- 
tional needs of these former service- 
men at the close of this war, it is 
highly probable that the federal gov- 
ernment will put up buildings and 
establish schools for that purpose. 

The Iowa department of public in- 
struction is considering a conference 
this spring; its theme will be junior 
colleges after the war. 


for many small school districts to 
maintain. Although no official fig- 
ures are at hand, most of the Smith- 
Hughes programs in Colorado are 
in small schools. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this is true throughout 
the country. Again there are no 
compiled figures available, but con- 
versations with dozens of adminis- 
trators seem to indicate that the costs 
at Collbran, Colo., are not unusual. 

Collbran has a union high school 
organization, that is, nine elementary 
school districts have banded together 
to build and maintain a high school 
in this small mountain community. 
The high school enrollment in pre- 
war years ranged from 115 to 125 
pupils. The agriculture program 
was introduced in 1936. 

A special building was erected for 
the shop and later for the classroom. 
The cost of the building and equip- 
ment, plus the teacher’s salary which 
was paid by the school district and 
was not refunded by vocational 
funds, was $13,900 for the first seven 
years of its existence. Besides this, 
approximately $4200 was paid to the 
teacher out of federal funds. 

The mind-set created within the 
past few years is such that people 
generally regard federal funds as 
monetary manna from heaven with 
no strings attached. Eventually, John 
Q. Citizen pays taxes through the 
nose to foot the bill but at present, 
so long as the money is taken from 
him via Washington, he seems not 
to mind. Therefore, the figures I 
have used represent only the money 
that was raised and expended locally. 

During these seven years we have 
graduated 76 boys who have taken 
the vocational course. This is slightly 
in excess of 12 per year. The cost 
has been $13,900, exclusive of federal 
funds received, which makes a total 
cost to the taxpayer of $182.89 per 
capita. The average per capita cost 
for all pupils, including the voca- 
tional costs, has been about $100 each 
year. These figures must be near 
the average of today; they suggest 
rather strongly that the agriculture 
program costs more than a small 
school district can afford, even in a 
farming community. 

The best solution to the problem 
doubtless lies in broadening the phil- 
osophy and, therefore, the adminis- 
tration of present Smith-Hughes set- 
ups. If this is not done, there can 
be little hope of obtaining additional 
federal funds for education. 
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As the Kinder gartner Sees It 


T IS a far cry from that little nar- 
I row kindergarten world of Froe- 
bel’s time to the modern one of 
today which is enriched by all the 
special services of the school of which 
it is a part. 

Visual education is one of those 
services that can be utilized effec- 
tively in many phases of kindergar- 
ten work to make it more valuable 
and interesting to the children and 
also to visualize things and activities 
which cannot be seen by them. 

“Here comes the wolf!” shouted 
an excited little voice. “Oh, don’t 
let him get the little pig—please 
don’t,” begged the child. 

“I’m sure he won't,” I said, hastily 
turning to the next slide which 
showed the little pig running for 
dear life and finally on to home 
and safety. 

A sigh of relief went up from the 
child which was echoed by the teach- 
er. Edward had at last burst into 
language. All the various stimuli 
and wiles that we use to help a shy 
child to break his bonds had hitherto 
been to no avail. Now that there was 
a hole in the dike, I was sure that 
language would come flooding 
through. I was right. The next day 
when the film was shown again, Ed- 
ward made up the chorus which 
chanted part of the story as we went 
along. 

These little film slides are espe- 
cially adaptable for kindergarten 
work. We use the slides that portray 
mostly the old familiar folk tales as 
an aid to reading readiness; to en- 
courage self-expression in language, 
paint, wood, clay and crayons, and 
for dramatization. It would be ad- 
visable for every kindergarten to give 
an exhibition of these slides to the 
mothers so that they could see for 
themselves what type of picture is 
suitable for little children. 

One 5 year old‘ told me she had 
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BARBARA HANNA 


Kindergarten Teacher, Nishuane School 
Montclair, N. J. 


seen “Destination Tokio” twice. I 
wish her mother could have watched 
her face as she followed “Little Boy 
Blue” and “Hey Diddle Diddle” 
across the screen. She would never 
have taken that small child to see 
a picture made for adults again. 
There is a need for stories and still 
more stories in these film slides. If 
they could only be made in color, 
our joy would be complete. 

We use a small folding screen for 
the film slides and a machine that 
is small enough to be carried any- 
where. This has an added advan- 
tage for the children as they are not 
then seeing the picture in an alien 
atmosphere such as would tend to 
excite and overstimulate them. When 
there is a folk tale to be shown, the 
story is told two or three times be- 
forehand, so that the children are 
thoroughly familiar with it. Even 
if it is already well known to them, 


the same procedure is used anyway. 

The film is generally shown twice; 
often the children ask to see it again. 
The second time they find many 
more things in it than they saw the 
first time and, as in little Edward’s 
case, it seems to unlock the gates 
of speech. Another day we repeat 
the film. The children are always 
happy to see it. 

Sometimes a child asks to tell the 
story as it unfolds. We always talk 
over the pictures in one of our con- 
versation periods which is splendid 
practice for developing vocabulary 
and self-expression. Films that are 
especially popular are: “Three Little 
Pigs,” “Peter Rabbit,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” “Little Black Sambo,” 
“Shoemaker and the Elves,” “Fox 
and the Little Red Hen,” “The Lit- 
tle Rabbit With Red Wings,” “Hey 
Diddle Diddle,” “Little Boy Blue” 
and “The Gingerbread Boy.” Book 





An enthusiastic audience is always assured, particularly when 


the film shown is “Little Boy Blue" or “Hey Diddle Diddle.” 
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week is a good time to show some 
of these stories. 

There are not many real movies 
that can be used for children of kin- 
dergarten age. We have one on farm 
animals which is good. There are 
others on safety and milk which are 
interesting to the children. Gener- 
ally, real movies are too long and 
too stimulating for very young chil- 
dren. If they are accompanied by 
music or loud talking, the children 
are confused and in some cases 
afraid. Films be recommended 


should be short and silent. The little 
films or stereopticon slides fill the 
purpose admirably for this age. 
When we set up a large unit of 
work in the kindergarten, we always 
call on the visual education depart- 
ment for many things. This year 
we are making a tugboat and have 
already borrowed a stereograph with 
boat pictures, three or four film slides 
on boats and mounted pictures. A 
little boy from a fifth grade in an- 
other school, whose father is a fire- 
man on a tugboat, came over to tell 
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They come in Sets or Individual 


HROUGH these charts children can 
in order to be alert, informative, 
Mountings. 
History, Modern and Early European History, Medieval and Ancient History. 
144 different titles. Write for descriptive literature to make your selection. 
These Maps Edited by ROLLO MILTON TRYON, Ph. D., formerly of the 
History Dept. of the University of Chicago. 


effective citizens of a free nation. 


be taught the qualities required 


American History, World 





Modern Teaching Aids. 
Set No. CY-22-ZHG 


Skeleton and Joints 
Muscular System 
Cireulatery System 
Digestive System 
Nervous System 

Ear, Nose and Throat 
Organs of Excretion 
Teeth and Their Care 


Organs of Sense 


Foods and Vitamins 
Lymphatic System 
Effects of Nicotine 
Effects of Alcohol 


Spread) 


Prevention) 





(RAMS Wealth and Hygiene Charts 


Ideal for Physical Fitness Programs 


HESE Charts are printed in attractive 

colors to emphasize safety habits 
healthful living. Also, the results of good 
habits are contrasted with the results of bad 
habits. They are offered in complete Sets as 
described at the right. Order direct from this 
advt. for quick delivery. Or write for Catalog 
MA 148 featuring this and other Cram’s 1944 


House Fly and Mosquito 


Bacteria and Communi- 
eable Diseases 

First Aid (Respiration) 

First Aid (Bandaging) 

Posture (Foot Hygiene) 

Mess cot Shate Caso Posture (Positions) 

; Tuberculosis (Cause and 


Tuberculosis (Cure 
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us about these boats and to show 
us pictures of the one on which his 
father works. 

One year we made a pretty little 
white cottage with blue blinds and 


a porch. It was made partly of 
boxes and long, narrow lengths of 
wood on which to fasten the paper 
for the walls. The children knew 
wood came from trees but that was 
about all. 

Slides on logging and an exhibit 
of different kinds of wood opened 
new channels of thought to them. 
Some children remembered they had 
seen logs in rivers when they had 
been away on vacation. They had 
not known where the logs came from 
or why they were there. One child 
talked so much at home about the 
slides and exhibit that her grand- 
mother gathered specimens of differ- 
ent woods in and around their yard 
and sent them over to the school. 
Another child, whose father was a 
carpenter, brought an exhibit neatly 
labeled. 


Fields of Knowledge Enlarged 


The children also learned other 
uses of wood through this unit, thus 
enlarging their fields of knowledge. 
When the cottage was finished, 
mounted specimens of birds were 
placed in the yard—robin, blue-jay, 
and sparrow—lending a_ natural 
touch to the scene. 

Film and stereopticon slides were 
used also in developing material on 
trains, buses, planes, various kinds 
of stores and other large units of 
work. 

Visual education may be utilized 
effectively in teaching natural sci- 
ence and social science. We have a 
little piece of woodland adjoining 
a park across from our school. In 
late April and May this is a haven 
for migratory birds. I always take 
the children over to look for some 
of the common birds, hoping thus to 
inculcate in them a love for our feath- 
ered friends. Slides of a few of the 
birds that we may see are shown the 
day before, such as longspur, wood 
thrush, chewink, flicker, scarlet tan- 
ager, cardinal, catbird and _ rose- 
breasted grosbeak. The next day pic- 
tures of those we have seen on the 
trip are shown again in addition to 
others. Mounted specimens also help 
the children identify birds. 

Some film slides show nests and 
eggs. These are exceptionally inter- 
esting to the children and awaken 
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, = ago the Little Red Schoolhouse 
grew into modern consolidated schools 
...and the growing hasn’t stopped! 


Reliable estimates say that new school 
construction will account for 30% of the 
postwar non-residential building. 


Changes in curriculum ...in emphasis 
...in teaching methods... are calling now 
for new school-planning thought. 


And high on the list of new educational 
demands is the extension of facilities for 
visual education in tomorrow’s schools. 


Teaching, itself, is only one of the jobs 
Filmo Cameras and Filmosound Projec- 


The 
ittle Red Schoolhouse 

keeps right on 
growing up 


tors can do for tomorrow’s schools. The 
school is destined to become an increas- 
ingly vital civic center... and this function 
is ideally served in countless ways by Bell 
& Howell Motion Picture Equipment. 


School executives who are planning 
now for finer schools tomorrow, are in- 
vited to ask for information about im- 
proving facilities for visual education. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 



















Filmoarc 16mm. 
Sound and 
Silent Projector 


Filmo 7ODA 
16mm. Camera 


Filmo Aristocrat 
8mm. Camera 





Filmo Auto Load 
16mm. Camera 


Filmo-Master “400” 
8mm. Projector 


HELP US PLAN THE FUTURE 
OF OPTI-ONICS 


Engineers with a finished back- 
ground in electronics or mechan- 
ical design can find a great future 
in helping Bell & Howell explore 
the acetime horizons of OPTI- 
ONICS. Send complete details and 
hoto to: Chairman, OPTI-ONICS 
Jevelopment, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Optionics 
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¥ 
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# Trade-mark registered 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs .. . elec- 
trONics .. . mechanICS. It is re- 
search and engineering by Bell & 
Howell in these three related sci- 
ences to accomplish many things 
never before obtainable. Today 
Opti-onics is a WEAPON. Tomor- 
row, it will be a SERVANT .. . to 
work, protect, educate, and en- 
tertain. 





Products combining the sciences of OPTics * electrONics « mechaniCS 
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SEE THE AMERICAS...ON YOUR CLASSROOM SCREEN 


Scene from Colorful Yellowstone, filmed in full natural 
color. No need to travelin war-crowded trains, or burn 
precious gas to see the wonders of America. Bring them 
to your own classroom in all their natural beauty and 
color . . . with films from the Filmosound Library 


Travel films have long been accorded special em- 
phasis by the library staff, and we now offer one of the 
most complete collections in the world. From Hudson 
Bay to the Straits of Magellan, practically allthe natural 
beauties of the continent (and, in fact, the world) are 
waiting for your call. Send the coupon for complete 
Filmosound Library Catalogs and the Educational 
Utilization Digest. 


Buy MORE War Bonds 
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in them a feeling of protection dur- 
ing the birds’ nesting season. When 
winter comes, slides of winter birds, 
a film slide showing arrangements 
for feeding them and mounted speci- 
mens can be utilized. 

Various forms of sea life, flowers, 
insects and other objects of nature are 
well represented in visual education. 
In social science there are many 
slides, exhibits and pictures on such 
subjects as the farm, community 
life, transportation, food, materials 
and people of the world. 


In the spring, when the circus is 
in town, it is a good time to show 
pictures of wild animals and their 
habitats. Johnny comes back from 
the circus all athrill. “I saw one of 
those giraffes in the circus, just like 
the one in the pictures,” he exclaims. 

Excursions to the zoo are also 
more profitable to the child when he 
knows what he may see. He may 
not remember it all but the memory 
of the animals visualized for him 
beforehand in the film slide will stay 
with him, especially if the pictures 
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are shown again following his visit. 

Visual education departments are 
constantly discarding from and en- 
larging their field of service. Thus 
more and more opportunities are 
presented to kindergartens to enrich 
their curriculums. The splendid part 
of it all is that the teacher is able 
to select for the child that which is 
suitable for his age. Visual educa- 
tion materials and experiences that 
are used in the kindergarten give 
the children mental images with 
which they do most of their think- 
ing. They help to interpret to young 
minds the puzzling and _ intricate 
world in which they find them- 
selves, enriching and enlarging their 
horizons. 





SCHOOL FILMS 





The following films have been se- 
lected by the Department of Library 
and Visual Aids, Newark, N. J. All 
have been used successfully in Newark 
public schools. 

For the address of your nearest film 
depository write to the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or to the 
Office of War Information, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Washington, D. C. 


MacHINIst AND TootMaKER—I] min- 
utes. 16 mm. sound. For grades 9 
to 12 in classes of vocational guid- 
ance and technical training. Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc. 

The five ways of machining metals 
employing the engine lathe, drill press, 
milling machine, planer and grinder 
are pictured. The use of measuring 
devices and the reading of blueprints 
are emphasized. The film includes an 
explanation of the knowledge and 
training needed to hold the positions 
of foreman, setup man and mainte- 
nance man. 


Nautica, Astronomy—I18 minutes. 16 
mm. sound. For grades 10 to 12 in 
mathematics and pre-induction train- 
ing courses in aviation. Castle Films. 


This film shows the position of stars 
at various seasons of the year, at vari- 
ous times during the night and from 
various points on the earth. It explains 
how this information is used to chart 
courses. 


Foop anp GrowtH—I5 minutes. 16 
mm. silent. For grades 7 to 12 in 
health and nutrition classes. East- 
man Kodak Company. 

A feeding experiment with white 
rats is used to demonstrate the food 
value of milk as compared with the 
values of coffee and candy. 
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IT’S WELL WORTH WAITING FOR... 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 























THIS NEW RCA 


16 MM. 


SOUND PICTURE PROJECTOR 


¢ In many branches of the armed services, the 
RCA 16mm. projector is proving highly satisfactory 
both overseas and in the United States. 





¢ The remarkable new features that make it such 
an outstanding performer under the trying condi- 
tions and unusual strains of wartime service are 
the features that will make it the “ideal” projector 
for use in schools after Victory. 


¢ That’s why we urge you, now, to be sure to see 
the new RCA projector before you choose any 
16mm. sound projector for post-war service in 
your school. 





New features of this RCA 16mm. projector mean 
better projection, easier operation, extra ruggedness 


No broken belts 
No film damage 
No film piled up on the floor 


OR example, the new Constant-Ten- 

sion Take-Up (illustration at left 
shows its compactness and simplicity) 
is one of the many reasons why you'll 
want the RCA projector when it be- 
comes available after Victory 





Other important advances in RCA pro- 
jector design include: a new remov- 
able gate which makes for easy cleaning ; 
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This new take-up is so smooth in action 
—so dependable—so trouble-free—that 
it stands far ahead of the field. Its smooth 
performance means 


No jerks or tugs 
No pulled splices 


single-point lubrication; built-in ampli- 
fier ; single-side operation; low mechani- 
cal noise; improved rotary-stabilizer for 
high-stability sound; efficient ventila- 
tion, which eliminates hot-spots at the 
top of the projector. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Pelham's Preservation Program 


RS the first time in the history 
of Pelham, N. Y., adults went 
to school with children in the sum- 
mer of 1943. Furthermore, they en- 
joyed it. Approximately 385 individ- 
uals, 16 years of age and over (10 
of whom were men), attended lec- 
tures and demonstrations and partici- 
pated in the food preservation pro- 
gram at the high school cafeteria. 

During the previous year, the vic- 
tory gardens in the town had been 
prolific and a crying need for more 
adequate information concerning the 
preservation of the surplus products 
was felt. In the spring of 1943, the 
victory garden program was extend- 
ed and a great many members of 
the community were growing prod- 
uce which they felt would help 
them to do their part on the home 
front. Sensing probable discourage- 
ment and lowering of morale among 
the townspeople, if by chance any 
of this year’s crop were to go to 
waste because of lack of incentive, 
equipment or information concern- 
ing food preservation, a group of 
women started the ball rolling by 
discussing the problem with various 
local organizations. 


A Teacher Is Employed 


Following a program sponsored 
by the New York state department 
of education, the home economics 
teacher was employed for five weeks 
during the summer. The course was 
under the auspices of the board of 
education and the publicity and cler- 
ical assistance was supplied by the 
Pelham War Council. The Red 
Cross canteen supplied a worker 
each day to assist with the demon- 
strations. 

The food preservation program 
was planned to meet the needs of 
adults and young people, including 
high school juniors and seniors who 
would have responsibilities in the 
home during the summer. The se- 
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CARLA UNGAR 
Director, High School Cafeteria, Pelham, N.Y. 


ries of topics was decided upon fol- 
lowing informal talks with garden- 
ers and homemakers. Each person 
in the town could attend once a 
week for a period of five weeks or 
he could choose the subjects which 
were of greatest interest. There was 
no charge and the course was open 
to all residents of Pelham. 





Free Courses 


in 
Planning and Canning the 
Winter Food Supply 


July 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 
Canning and Planning Your 
Winter Food Supply 


July 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 
Canning Fruits With and 
Without Sugar 


July 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23 
Canning Vegetables and 
Chicken 


July 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30 
Canning Tomatoes—Quick and 
Easy Methods 


{actual work practice) 


August 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
How to Freeze, Dehydrate, Dry, 
Brine, Salt and Store Food 





Early in the spring, the front lawn 
of the high school was converted into 
a victory garden. Since the director 
of the cafeteria was to teach the 
summer course, it was a compara- 
tively easy matter to arrange to have 
fresh produce from the garden for 
demonstrations. The selections for 
planting were also made so that the 
produce would come at a time when 
the school cafeteria required it. The 
food canned and brined during the 
summer was for consumption in the 
school cafeteria during the winter. 


Many men and women who at- 
tended the classes were particularly 
generous with their time and after 
a three hour morning session came 
back and prepared spinach and snap 
beans for brining until 6 p.m. dur- 
ing the hot and muggy days. The 
town clerk, high school girls, Red 
Cross canteen workers, housewives 
and maids listened and worked side 
by side. A group of several women 
came a few afternoons with nine of 
their own pressure canners, took over 
the cafeteria kitchen and made an 
appreciable dent in the vegetables 
which were coming in fast and furi- 
ously during the beginning of Au- 
gust. In this fashion about 400 pints 
of canned garden vegetables and 30 
gallons of brined beans and beet tops 
were accumulated. 


Canners Learn About Tomatoes 


During the week of August 26, 
from 35 to 50 women came in each 
morning and canned a quart of to- 
matoes and a quart of either pas- 
teurized or regular tomato juice. 
About 10 gallons of catchup were 
made at this time. Most of the 
women said that the experience with 
the tomatoes was particularly valu- 
able to them because these vegetables 
were ripening on their vines very 
quickly and they had many more 
than their families could eat. A great 
many complained of poor results 
with home-canned tomatoes in the 
past. 

Next to disposing of the tomatoes, 
the most pressing problem was that 
of canning a great profusion of snap 
beans. It was felt that, for the 
amount of labor involved, canned 
beans left a great deal to be desired 
as far as flavor and appearance were 
concerned. Also, jars and two piece 
metal seals were becoming scarce, 
so the idea of substituting stone 
crocks appealed to most people, ex- 
cept those living in small apartments. 
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Sood food for 


pleased quests 





That “‘just right’’ touch is given the 


table setting by Sexton’s exquisite na- 





pery in paper—cups, doilies, covers and 
mats. Precious china and elegant silver 
lose no charm in service with the deli- 
cate tracery and richly embossed pat- 
terns of these matched sets. Econom- 
ical and sanitary, too. All backed by 
Sexton service—which means a stock of 


a size and variety that assures prompt 





delivery complete satisfaction 





PLUS UNEQUALED SERVICE 


PA JOHN SEXTON & CO, 1944 





Kitchen Plan Service 





Available through Hotpoint-Bdisen 


Schools especially need the greatest possible 
Kitchen efficiency—good nourishing food, pre- 
pared and served with no lost motion. Hotpoint- 
Edison's scientific food service engineering 
shows how simple it is with an Electric 
Kitchen tailor-made for your needs. 
individual attention is given to your particu- 
lar problem. Hotpoint-Edison Commercial 
Kitchen Plan Service gives you the advantage of 
32 years’ experience in developing mass-feeding 
kitchens. This service is yours for the asking, 
with no obligation whatever. 

Place kitchen anywhere you want it—where 
it will be most economical and convenient, and 
will provide the best food arrangement. No 
need, with this modern cooking method, to be 
limited to a certain location because of a venti- 


lation problem or excess heat radiation. 


Compact efficiency. You will like the way 


For outstanding achievement 


Hotpoint-Edison Electric Equipment economizes 
on space and reduces labor. It not only saves 
work directly connected with cooking, but also 
cleaning, renovating and maintenance. And if 
you're planning a new building, you will like 
the convenience and economy of bringing in 
only one fuel for light, power and cooking. 
Ask us to tell you about Hotpoint- Edison 
Kitchen Plan Service. Learn how this individu- 
alized service provides you with maximum efh- 
ciency in kitchen design with minimum cost of 


installation and maintenance. 





Some Equipment Now Available 


New government regulations now permit manu- 
facture of a limited quantity of equipment for es- 
sential civilian use. Consult your local Hotpoint- 
Edison distributor or write to us. 

















Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 
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THE KITCHEN 
OF TOMORROW 
WILL BE 
ALL- ELECTRIC 
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COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


RANGES - BAKE OVENS - ROASTING OVENS 
DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES - BROILERS - GRIDDLES 








OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC COOKING 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR VICTORY — BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 














With everybody working together, an appreciable dent was made in 
the many fine vegetables which were coming in fast and furiously. 


After sampling beans prepared in 
April, the sentiment was decidedly 
in favor of brined beans. 

The summer cabbage, which is 
not particularly suitable for krauting, 
headed up rapidly and split. Just 
plain canned cabbage looked like an 
uninteresting choice and, in addition, 
not enough pressure cookers were 
available to speed the process so we 
concentrated on a relish made with 
cabbage and onions. Few people had 
green peppers and they were too 
expensive to purchase in quantity. 
Since there were not too many cu- 
cumbers for pickles, cabbage relish 
was a happy solution. 

There were comparatively few 
fruits and berries in home gardens 
and those on the market were pro- 
hibitive in cost to most people. No 
one had gasoline enough to go to 
the country and buy bushels of 
peaches. However, many bought 
fruit regardless of price, canned it 
and then reported that their jars 
were no more expensive than cans 
of equal weight and that it saved 
them the much needed blue ration 
stamps. A few enterprising women 
canned shellfish and poultry and 
were the envy of others less daring 
or with no access to these delicacies. 

At present there is no community 
freezing locker plant, although deep 
freeze cabinets have been installed 
in several homes. The problems in- 
volved in dehydration were relegated 
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by class members to the commercial 
producer. Those involved in storing 
the root crops were discussed and 
an artist member of the group con- 
tributed colorful posters illustrating 
adequate methods of storage for the 
products of small home gardens 
which are typical of the suburbs of 


New York and of this part of the 
country in general. 

It is gratifying to note that this 
program has been far-reaching inas- 
much as it was the first one of its 
kind in this section. People tele- 
phoned daily to ask for further in- 
formation or advice or merely to 
report the number of jars canned. 
They emphasized the fact that they 
would never have tackled anything 
as complicated as canning seemed 
to be unless they had been convinced 
of its simplicity by actually seeing 
the operations performed for them 
by trained instructors. 

The instructional problem was that 
of instilling confidence in the indi- 
vidual and of making absolutely cer- 
tain that each realized the impor- 
tance of accurate up-to-date infor- 
mation and of following it exactly 
for procedure and timing. 

The full value of this work will 
only be determined this spring, de- 
pending somewhat on the turn of 
world events in relation to food dis- 
tribution at home. In the meantime, 
many families have discovered the 
joys of spending leisure time profit- 
ably and of becoming acquainted 
with the delights of home-canned 
and cooked foods, not to mention 
discovering a real interest in the nu- 
tritional aspects of feeding. 





New Pamphlets on School Lunches 


Nutrition Education in the Elementary 
School. Nutrition Education Series. 
Pamphlet No. 1, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Two other publications of this series 
by the Office of Education will be 
available shortly. Both deal with the 
school lunch. Two other publications 
are under way, one dealing with the 
teaching of nutrition through the 
rural school lunch and the other 
with secondary school programs. 

Menu-Planning Guide for School 
Lunches. War Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Handbook for Workers in School 
Lunch Programs. U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, F.D.A. NFC-3. 

Lunch at School. War Food Adminis- 
tration NFC-9. 

Put Punch in the School Lunch. Spe- 
cial Circular No. 108, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst. 

A Nutrition Program for the Elemen- 
tary Schools of Youngstown, Ohio. 
Edna Gilbert, Director of Lunch- 
rooms. (Nutrition teachers from the 


junior and senior high schools gave 
a series of lectures to the elementary 
school teachers to prepare them for 
this teaching.) 

Recipes of Lunchroom Managers Con- 
ference. Mary Richardson, Division 
of Vocational Education, The Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

Planning Meals for Industrial Workers. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Food 
Dept. Administration. 

Food Values on a Pound, Acre and 
Man-Hour Basis for California Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables. J. H. Mac- 
Gillivray and Others, University of 
California, Experiment Station, 
Berkeley. 

Approved Films on Food and Nuttri- 
tion. Prepared by the N. Y. City 
Nutrition Program, 45 Lafayette 
Street, N. Y. 13, N. Y. $0.25. 

Manual for War-Time Food Storage. 
Preparation and Serving Facilities, 
Conservation Division, W.P.B., 11th 
and H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

School Lunch Recipes. U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Misc. Pub. No. 537. 
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Extinguishers should be at the 
proper levels for ease of use. 


HOUGH much has been writ- 

ten about how to choose the 
correct fire extinguisher and how to 
keep it in fire-fighting shape, little 
information has been given about 
where extinguishers should be placed 
with relation to fire hazard and oc- 
cupancy. Many fatal and costly fires 
can be prevented if dealt with in 
their incipiency but, in order to win 
the battle with fire, the extinguisher 
not only must be the correct type for 
the hazard it guards but also must 
be properly placed in relation to the 
kind of property it is to protect and 
the contents of the building. 

Here are six good rules to follow 
in the placement of extinguishers 
presented by an authority on the 
subject: 

1. Locate close to likely fire 

hazards. 

2. Place so that fire will not 
block access to them. 

3. Locate enough units to deal 
with the severity of the blaze 
which might be expected, the 
rapidity with which it might 
spread and the intensity of 
heat. 

4. Locate conspicuously so that 
everyone will be familiar with 
locations. 

5. Identify each unit for the 
type of fire it is designed to 
combat. 

6. Protect from traffic. Don’t 
put extinguishers unprotected 
in aisles where passing trucks 
and dollies will damage or 
knock them out of place. 
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Where to place 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


An extinguisher can be useless if 
it is located where precious seconds 
are lost in getting to it and back to 
the fire. It should be easily accessible 
for immediate use following the dis- 
covery of a blaze. For instance, in a 
machine shop, put extinguishers 
where they will be handy in case of 



































Don't put equipment where ob- 
structions prevent quick use. 


fire in oil or motors. Don’t locate 
them where spill fires are most likely 
to occur; remove them just a little 
and somewhat out of the direction of 
flow of the spill. Don’t always place 
extinguishers at the end of aisles and 
don’t locate them in stairwells. Flue 
action fans fire, preventing access to 
equipment. 

In the case of light hazard occu- 
pancies, such as in schools and pub- 
lic buildings, where incipient fires of 
minimum severity might be antici- 
pated, units should be so located that 
a person will not have to travel more 
than 100 feet from any point to reach 
the nearest unit. At least one unit 
should be supplied for each 5000 


square feet of floor area. 


Most extinguishers should be 
placed so that their tops are not more 
than 5 feet above the floor. These 
include carbon dioxide units with 
capacities of 10 pounds or less; water 
under 5 gallons; foam vaporizing 
liquid under 2 gallons; loaded steam, 
soda acid, dry compound and water 
and sand pails. Pails, however, 
should not have their rims less than 
2 feet above the floor. The 15 and 20 
pound carbon dioxide, 5 gallon 
water, 5 gallon foam and 2 and 3 
gallon vaporizing liquid types should 
have their tops not more than 314 
feet above the floor. 

Carbon dioxide and vaporizing 
liquid extinguishers should be hung 
on hangers supplied by the manufac- 
turer, while the others may be sim- 
ilarly hung or set on brackets or 
shelves. Wheeled extinguishers, 
added where extra hazards require, 
should be accessible and adjacent 
doorways and alleys should be kept 
clear to afford ready passage. 

There are several ways to make 
the locations of extinguishers con- 
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Sign and arrow should be higher 
than extinguisher for visibility. 
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CONSTANT VIGILANCE J 
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JOHNSON ,4utomatie CONTROL 


PAYS 


DIVIDENDS IN... 


Protecting Health, Assuring Comfort, Saving Fuel 


CONTROL | 


Unerringly ... day and night... in thousands of 
schools .. . Johnson precision equipment 
maintains proper temperatures. Constant 


vigilance is the watchword! 

* For efficient comfort and good health — 
* For the utmost in labor saving — 

* For greater fuel economy — 


* For years of trouble-free service — 


Use Johnson temperature control equipment. 


No matter what your temperature, air con- 





ditioning or humidity control problem... get 


in touch with the Johnson branch nearest you. 


Experienced Johnson engineers are avail- 
able for consultation and to design complete 


control systems for new and existing buildings. 


To keep present installations operating at 
peak efficiency, Johnson mechanics are ready 
to make necessary maintenance repairs and 


adjustments. 


Write, wire or phone! No obligation of course. 


FOR VICTORY'S SA 














BUY MORE BONDS 





TEMPERATURE AND 





JOHNSON Automatic Control 


AIR CONDITIONING 











JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. © BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CHEIES 
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spicuous, well known and readily 
seen despite the excitement that nor- 
mally attends the outbreak of fire. 
A large red spot painted on the floor 
or aisle under the location of an ex- 
tinguisher or a vertical red band with 
yellow borders down a sidewall or 
column where equipment is located 
acts as a constant reminder. Lights of 
distinctive color or signs “For Fire” 
with arrows pointing to extinguish- 
ers are other useful devices. 

To identify a piece of equipment 
as to the type of fire it will combat, 





Penetrating Seal-O-San locks out dirt 
Seals germ-packed cracks and crevices 


WITH the shortage of maintenance help 
increasing, smart school executives are 
turning to Penetrating Seal-O-San to 
eliminate the labor required for the con- 
stant scrubbing of floors. 

They know that a floor finished with 
Seal-O-San remains clean longer than a 
floor finished the ordinary way. But 
what's more important these days, they 
know that a speedy, occasional cleaning 
with a dry mop is all that is needed to 
keep a Seal-O-San floor spotless and 
bright. 

For a Seal-O-San finish penetrates deeper 





a decalcomania may be attached to 
it or a stencil applied to the wall. 
When two or more extinguishers 
suitable for different purposes are 
put in the same location, don’t leave 
room for guesswork; mark them 
plainly. 

Good housekeeping is important; 
in addition to protecting extinguish- 
ers from traffic, keep boxes, cartons 
or other material far enough away to 
allow ready access to all units. Also, 
see that extinguishers are not used 
for hat and coat racks. 


peed uP 


THE CLEANING 
OF SCHOOLROOM 
FLOORS 


... fills all cracks and cells that harbor 
dirt. It covers the floor with a wear-re- 
sisting armor that prevents dirt from 
piercing the surface. That is why dirty 
trafic lanes cannot get a foothold on 
a Seal-O-San floor. That is why stains 
from ink or chemicals remain on the 
surface—easily removed without scrub- 
bing. 

In thousands of schools, Seal-O-San has 
proved itself the ideal floor finish, with 
unsurpassed qualities of beauty, wear- 
ability, and ease of cleaning. 

Investigate Seal-O-San. You'll discover 
that low-cost, mop-applied Seal-O-San on 
your floors will make your wartime 
maintenance burdens a great deal lighter. 


THE HUNTINGTON <4 LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA bd Teneute 





PENETRATING 


OEALDSAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 










Last but not least, instruct those 
responsible for the safety of others 
in the location of all units and ac- 
quaint them with the operation of 
each type of extinguisher. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Vandalism Disappearing 


There is no evidence either in the 
school buildings or in the community 
of Albion, Mich., that vandalism is on 
the increase, according to George Wal- 
kotten, superintendent of schools. 

“Possibly,” Mr. Walkotten states, 
“our efforts over the last four or five 
years are now bearing fruit. Over this 
period we have made a definite effort 
to have all teachers emphasize the mat- 
ter of respect for school and other 
public property and for the rights of 
citizens. We have emphasized the priv- 
ileges and particularly the responsibil- 
ities of citizens in a democracy. The 
teachers in our elementary schools do 
an excellent job along this line. Reli- 
gious and patriotic exercises each morn- 
ing in all elementary schools and chapel 
exercises in the high school every other 
week have been customary for the last 
two years. Boys’ clubs have been organ- 
ized in all schools. 

“We have made a definite effort to 
keep our boys and girls busy with their 
school work, clubs and the activities 
included in our recreation program. 
Local police report that last Halloween 
was the quietest in years; there was 
even little of the usual soaping of win- 
dows. Since 1938-39 Albion has em- 
ployed a full-time recreational director. 
This has been a joint undertaking, with 
the schools paying two thirds of the 
recreation budget and the city one 
third. The school gymnasiums and 
swimming pool have been open for the 
use of both adults and children. 

“We have gradually increased our 
recreation budget and expanded our 
program so that boys and girls do not 
have much idle time on their hands. 
Many adult organizations have taken 
an interest in the community center 
and have had direct part in its devel- 
opment. This center was opened in 
December 1941 in the W.C.T.U. Build- 
ing which had had little use for a num- 
ber of years. The building has been 
leased for a five year period; it was re- 
paired and painted through the joint 
efforts of civic organizations and inter- 
ested individuals. The operating ex- 
penses are carried jointly by the board 
of education and the city. 

“Boys and girls assist in planning 
the programs under the guidance of the 
recreation director. Members of the 
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Painted, Enameled and Varnished Colecte Kwikeo! 
Walls and Woodwork a 

Linoleum, Cork, Rubber and 7 
Asphalt Tile Floors a 

Oiled or Waxed Woods Colgate Kwiksolv 


Colgate Kwiksolv 


Octagon or 
Crystal White 
Scouring Cleanser 


Plumbing Fixtures— Vitreous Enamel, 
Vitrified China and Tile 


Venetian Blinds, Shades, : 
Interior Marble Colgate Kwiksolv 
Steam Tables, Refrigerators, Pots, Octagon or Sea 
Pans and other Cafeteria Equipment Foam Soap Powder 


By standardizing on these high-quality, low-priced 
C.P.P. soaps, you purchase fewer soap types—re- 
duce costs—increase cleaning efficiency! 


Before you order your next supply of maintenance 
soaps, call ina Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative - - 
and ask for details and prices. Or, write direct to ° 


our Industrial Department at Jersey City 2, N. J. JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
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Rotary Club have volunteered to spend 
an evening a week at the center min- 
gling with the boys and assisting them 
with various hobby clubs. They have 
also sponsored a party for high school 
boys and girls which they themselves 
attend with their wives. 

“We have also had evening classes for 
out-of-school youths which have been 
well attended. I believe that our ap- 
prentice training program and our pro- 
gram of training people for the dis- 
tributive fields have played a part in 
attacking the problem of vandalism and 
juvenile delinquency. The school-work 
program which we are carrying on in 


high school also helps, as many pupils 
are attending school part time and 
working full-time or part-time shifts in 
factories. Many are clerking in retail 
establishments and attending retail sales 
classes held in high school. 

“A great deal has been done also in 
keeping the youngsters busy through 
salvage programs. At present we are 
again sponsoring and carrying out a 
wastepaper collection drive. Last year 
squads of high school pupils canvassed 
the city every Saturday morning col- 
lecting wastepaper. Proceeds from its 
sale went into the band uniform fund. 

“A youth welfare board was ap- 


LASTINCOTE* is a super-hard 
penetrating sealer for wood, 
concrete or other floors sub- 
jected to severe usage. Su- 
premely wearproof. Retards 
action of rubber burns and 


body perspiration. Impervious 


to boiling water, oil, grease, 


alcohol, alkali soaps, cer- 


tain acids, brine or ink. 


Pigmented or clear. 


Write for Lastincote folder. 


Trade Mart Reg U.S. Pt OF 





Because LASTINCOTE is not affected by alkali 
soaps or many acid solutions, it makes an ideal finish 
for school seats, desks and other furniture or wood- 
work. Its hardness is not affected by either perspira- 


tion or body heat. 


Lastincote is economical to use as it covers up to 
600 square feet per gallon on the first coat, as much 
as 900 feet on succeeding coats, depending on the 
type of wood on which it is applied. 
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pointed by the mayor in January 1943 
through which much has been done 
toward making the community aware 
of present day problems and in work- 
ing with individual cases needing at- 
tention. A social worker has been se- 
cured on a part-time basis. A county 
youth guidance committee has been 
organized within the last month and 
it is functioning effectively. 

“Such organizations as campfire girls, 
boy scouts and other character building 
groups have increased their member- 
ships greatly. For the first time a com- 
munity chest was organized and a suc- 
cessful drive completed this month. 
These organizations will now be sup- 
ported through the community chest 
and will be able to accomplish more 
now than in the past. 

“This does not mean that we do not 
have problems in Albion. We are no 
different from other cities in this re- 
spect. We are fortunate, however, in 
that we anticipated some of the prob- 
lems that might come up during war 
time and worked out plans to ‘meet 
them. We have been able, too, to de- 
velop an awareness of responsibility on 
the part of the community toward its 
young people and a willingness to do 
something about it. The parent-teacher 
associations have been especially help- 
ful in bringing some of the problems to 
the attention of parents.” 


A Minority Involved 


Also encouraging is word received 
from J. E. Shedd, superintendent of 
schools in Scottsbluff, Neb. “Vandalism 
does not seem to be increasing greatly,” 
he states. “We have always had some 
destruction of school property, such as 
breaking windows, carving desks and 
destroying tennis nets. We feel that 
most of this damage is done by a small 
percentage of pupils. The rank and 
file is not making the trouble but is 
not willing to take a stand to prevent 
the small number from persisting in 
destruction. On the other hand, I be- 
lieve the situation is improving. Oc- 
casionally we have a fresh outbreak of 
vandalism but it is shorter in its dura- 
tion today and apparently less violent 
than formerly. 

“We have done several things to try 
to build up pride, school spirit and an 
understanding of Americanism to such 
an extent that youths will not want to 
deface school property. We have sand- 
ed all desk tops, which has had a 
wholesome effect upon the pupils. We 
have given the boys and girls talks on 
why they should take care of school 
property and we have also used the 
negative approach of talking to those 
who are guilty, with the police present. 
In a few cases we have fined pupils a 
sufficient amount to replace broken win- 
dows or repair the damage done.” 
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G FOR YOUR 
TOMORROW 


PLUMBING AND HEATIN 


a 
LUEPRINT SCH? ot 


T may be only a blueprint now but that school you are 
planning will become a reality when the war is ended. 





Plan now for greater convenience and comfort—lower 
operating costs—by choosing the plumbing and heating 
with care. 


By specifying Crane equipment, you are assured of the 
highest quality plumbing and heating backed by years of 
experience in meeting the needs of schools of all sizes. 
This equipment is specifically designed to stand the hard 
usage to be expected in public service. 





s are} ; : 
valves a” a Be sure Crane Co. can help your architect or school board in 
ripe, © ann . Tr , . 
evant in your Pl your planning by furnishing specific recommendations 
ane ‘ f P ° 
they are on the important plumbing and heating for your future 


school. Call your nearest Crane Branch. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5 
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Chalk Dist 








Today manufacturers are constantly faced 
with the problem of maintaining quality 
standards in the face of increasing shortages 
of materials. When, in spite of these condi- 
tions, a manufacturer actually improves his 
product, it is testimony to the alertness of 
his laboratories and production staffs. 


Yes, the American Crayon Company 
has done just this! HYGIEIA, 
peer of quality blackboard crayons, is now 
even better than ever before. It is whiter, 
with increased legibility. It has smoother 
writing qualities, flowing over the black- 
board softly, noiselessly. It erases easily 
and completely—a stroke of the Hygieia 
cleaner leaves your blackboard clear of 
chalk particles, free of ““ghost marks.” 


Hygieia never contained any ingredients 
that would harm your blackboards — irre- 
placeable now. Today, more than ever it 
actually helps to preserve them. And it is 
wholly antiseptic of course. 


In the long run, the best is the most eco- 
nomical. HYGIEIA is positive proof of this 
maxim. 





a. 


copy! 
BLACKBOARD 
BULLETIN 


Contains v 99 
tions on the care ‘and main- 
tenance of your blackboards. 








long the | 


_ whatever she does. 


School Calendar for April 
i is the eignth month of the 


year with two to go if we are 
able to keep the lid on that much 
longer. “In April,” according to the 
encyclopedia which has only five more 
payments before it is ours, “the little 
twigs can no longer be snapped about 
for the sap is flowing in them and 
they have acquired new strength and 
resistance.” 

April is best known among school 
folk as the month of that charming 
old festival, All Fools’ Day. This is 
the day when the aforesaid little twigs 
exercise their naive and innocent minds 
in the cunning pranks of childhood 
calculated to upset the dignity of ad- 
hardhearted 


ministrators and _ other 
totalitarians. 

As a month of weather, April is a 
dud. The air blows hot and cold while 
school heating systems do vice versa. 
The furnaces and the weather are in 
complete disagreement with resultant 
sniffles and calls of distress from the 
school nurse. 

April used to be the month when 
truancy and absenteeism reached their 
greatest incidence. Thank goodness, 
all that is past. Since the days of the 
more progressive schools, such evils 
have been completely banished. We 
have this on the authority of this 
month’s convention of school people. 
The attendance officers do not convene 
in April. They are too busy. 

© * 


lts Future All Behind It 


IE on the social studies! In the 
Bina old times, circa 1900 T.C., if 
a teacher had a good singing voice, she 
could teach geography by rote and bind 
the states in rhyme. In history, 
cess was attained by having 50 dates 


suc- 


in class and none in the community. 
O Tempora, O Mores! The two hon- 
orable subjects of geography and his- 
tory have shotgun 
marriage and from union have 
civics, 


given a 
the 
social relationships, per- 
sonally conducted tours, the love life 
of peanuts, the art of window decora- 
tion and all the other ends and odds 
which cannot be fitted into the regular 
curriculum. 

The social studies teacher is wrong, 
If she emphasizes 


been 


come 


geography, her maps are outmoded 
before they fall apart from age and 
than this there is no more heinous 
crime in the eyes of the taxpayers. Or 
mayhap, a fly lands on one of the 
smaller South Sea Islands and the chil- 
dren exclaim, “Alas! another country 
has been overrun by the wicked to- 
talitarians.” 

But if the teacher wishes to give her 
kiddies an insight into community 
life, as recommended by the most mod- 
ern authorities, she escorts her class to 
the village water works and seven 
young hopefuls fall into the sewers. 
Thereupon the civic fathers are wroth 
and berate her publicly for stirring up 
mud in the cesspools of civic efficiency. 

Indeed, there is no future in the 
teaching of social studies save in a 
$10,000 job as a radio commentator on 
some program advertising cure-alls for 
the more intimate sicknesses of man- 
kind. 

e e 


MODERN LAMENT 


(Apologies to Francois Villon) 


| wonder in what foreign place 
My erstwhile teachers earn their pay? 
What strange and unknown populace 
Advises them from day to day? 
The nonce, they were my galley slaves, 
Alas! they wander far away. 
The Wacs, the Spars, the Wrens, 

the Waves— 
Where are the gals of yesterday? 


Where are the sample books I had 
From salesmen, suave and debonair? 
The tissues, chalks and inks, egad, 

The pencils, pens and papers, where? 
Where are the mountains of supplies 
Which betimes used to flow my way? 
The stuffs of every kind and size, 
Where are those stocks of yesterday? 


| am undone! For one by one 
The war has swept them far away. 
| would despair and tear my hair, 
Where is that hair of yesterday? 


° . 
He Lived to Eat 


And the little lad, explaining his 
week’s absence from school, said, “My 
father died of culinary occlusion.” 
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@ a* hese Eminent Men Direct 


the Destiny of 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 









Robert M. Hutchins 
Pres., Univ. of Chicago 
Director 


Ernest M. Hopkins 
Pres., Dartmouth Col. 
Director 










Beardsley Rumi 
Treas, R. H. Macy & Co. 
Director 


Paul G. Hoffman 
Pres., Studebaker Corp. 
irector 
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H. C. Grub 


Vice President * Vice President 
Encyc. Brit. Films Ine. Encyc. Brit. Films Inc. 


Marshall Field 
Pub, The Chicago Sun 
Director 
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John McGilvray 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Encyc. Brit. Films Inc. 


YOU Can be Assured that 
oa Erpi Classroom Films — 


Chester Bowles 
Administrator, 0. P. A. 


& 
E. H. Powell 
Pres., Encyclopaedia 


will continue to maintain their present 
position in the field of education 





At, -i TTH the acquisition of Erpi Classroom Films by the : 


Director 


Pres; "Boot-of the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, itself affiliated with the a 
University of Chicago, it was decided to leave all estab- / 
lished Erpi policies unchanged—because Erpi Classroom 
Films had already earned, among educators, a reputation 


for factual dependability and instructional excellence. 





Wayne C. Taylor We believe that the eminent and distinguished men ~ oon aaa 
Under-Sec. of Commerce ‘ = Commissioner 
atnansd who comprise the Board of Directors of Encyclopaedia Nat. Film Bd. of Canada, 
Britannica Films Inc. will be sufficient assurance to our 
__ Henry R. Luce ‘ ‘ - ‘ Wallace K. Harrison 
Stern Cole, Fine Ine. many friends that Erpi Classroom Films will not only 
3 a continue to maintain established standards, but also will 


open new horizons in the field of education. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Formerly Eps Classroom Films Inc. 
1841 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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College Men at 17 


On March 15 an estimated 200,000 
high school pupils took part in the third 
nation-wide test for free college training 
for boys too young for the draft. 

Such of these boys as qualify for the 
reservist program will join the 5000 or 
fewer 17 year olds now in uniform on 
college campuses and thus save the col- 
leges, many of which feared they might 
have to close their doors following with- 
drawal of 110,000 men from the A.S.T.P. 
by April 1. 

How long these new reservists will re- 
main in college is not known. The Army 
has announced that those who are less 
than 174 on July | will get at least nine 
months of academic work; some of those 
in special branches will remain. 

The American Council on Education 
called an emergency meeting in Wash- 
ington immediately following the Army’s 
abrupt decision to withdraw 110,000 men 
from the colleges. Out of that confer- 
ence of educators came a statement urg- 
ing the War Department to expand its 
reservist program by sending 17 year 
olds who would be high school gradu- 
ates by July 1 to college. 

Despite the interruption of the 
A.S.T.P., the Army-Navy qualifying 
tests will continue to be used for select- 
ing officer candidates. The Navy plans 
no curtailment in its V-12 college train- 
ing program which now has some 70,000 
students participating. The Marine 
Corps has announced quotas for the 
March 1 increment and has issued a 
letter of instruction, No. 650, to super- 
sede previous instructions on selection 
of enlisted personnel for the V-12 pro- 
gram. 

The Coast Guard has canceled its 
March | increment. Those now enrolled 
in the college training program will con- 
tinue until they complete their courses. 

The college fraternity house system 
will be hard hit, according to Cecil J. 
Wilson, chairman of the war committee 
of the National Interfraternity Confer- 
ence. Some 300 fraternity houses 
throughout the country may be left 
empty inasmuch as they have been occu- 
pied by trainees or civilian students 
whose quarters had been preempted by 
Army students. Many fraternities do not 
have enough members to maintain 
houses. 


Will Soldiers Go Back to School? 


Every fifth man in Army camps 
within continental United States has 
been queried about his postwar educa- 
tional plans by the research branch of the 
morale services division of the Army 
Service Forces. 
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Seven per cent of enlisted men think 
they will go back to full-time school or 
college after the war whether or not 
they get government aid. Most of them 
desire college, professional or graduate 
courses. About half of these can be 
counted upon as unlikely to return to 
school because they are married men, 
are 25 years old or older, or have been 
out of school more than a year before 
entering the Army. This leaves about 
3¥%, per cent who expect to return to 
school without considering the avail- 
ability of good jobs or of government aid 
to the soldier. 

The condition of the labor market af- 
ter the war will have an influence on the 
desire for schooling as will the avail- 
ability of government aid, but how much 
influence these two factors will have 
cannot now be estimated with accuracy. 

Besides the 7 per cent who think they 
will go back to full-time school or col- 
lege, 17 per cent say they expect to re- 
turn to part-time school or college. Men 
in this group prefer trade school or 
business school courses. 

If the entire 7 per cent who say they 
expect to return to full-time school were 
actually to do so, they would make up a 
group approximately as large as two 
fifths of the total 1940 enrollment in all 
colleges and universities in the country. 
Of the 7 per cent, about half who say 
they will return to full-time school are 
men under 25, who are single and who 
left full-time school not more than a 
year before entering the Army. Thus 
between 314 and 7 per cent of the en- 
listed men in the Army is the maximum 
number that can be expected to return 
to school if no aid is given. 

If government aid is supplied, 28 per 
cent of the men say they will go back 
to full-time school but otherwise not. 
Three fifths of these say that they will 
have to have tuition, books and $50 a 
month or more. A fourth will return if 
they get tuition and books only. 

The greatest interest in part-time edu- 
cation after the war is shown by men 
who would like to go full time but don’t 
actually expect to do so. 

These data, gathered last summer but 
just released, cannot be taken as an accu- 
rate forecast of what the attitudes will be 
at the end of the war. New factors af- 
fecting the men’s thinking are likely to 
enter in as the war progresses. The data 
show what the men are thinking now 
about their future schooling. 


What Draftees Should Know 


“Suppose you had a brother in high 
school who was going to be drafted. 
What kind of training do you think he 





should get while still in school that 
would help him most to get along when 
in the Army?” 

A cross section of white enlisted men 
in this country was asked the foregoing 
question on pre-induction training by in- 
vestigators of the research branch of the 
morale services division of the A.S.F. 

The suggestions received were dis- 
tributed as follows: general and technical 
subjects, 40 per cent; military subjects, 
32 per cent; sports and physical training, 
17 per cent; human relations and per- 
sonal development, 6 per cent; personal 
hygiene, 1 per cent; unclassified, 4 per 
cent. 

The problem was presented from a 
different point of view by giving the 
men check lists of subjects and asking 
them to check for each whether they 
thought it important or not for a boy 
to be taught this subject before going 
into the Army. The percentage rating 
for these subjects was as follows: 


Subject Rating 
Physical conditioning 86 
Sex hygiene __.... 85 
What war is all abou 82 
Kinds of jobs and duties in Army_..82 
What Army life is like 78 
How the Army is organized 77 
Customs, courtesies, insignia 73 
What men should know at the 

reception center 61 
Close order drill... 54 
Extended order drill 52 


Last of the A.A.S.A. Conferences 


In a rising crescendo of interest the 
series of war-time regional conferences 
of the A.A.S.A. ended on March 10 in 
Kansas City, Mo. Of the five the Chi- 
cago conference was the liveliest and the 
best attended. The Chicago exhibit also 
was more successful than the other one 
held in New York City from the stand- 
point of both the delegates and the ex- 
hibitors. 

Among Chicago papers that made 
good corridor and dinner conversation 
were those by Dean Wilbur W. White 
of Western Reserve, Supt. Francis L. 
Bacon of Evanston Township High 
School in Illinois and Thomas C. 
Boushall of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, all from the general sessions. 
Some of the evening discussion group 
arguments were still warm when the 
last delegates left for their crowded 
trains. 

Mr. Boushall of the Morris Plan Bank 
of Virginia looks for a partnership be- 
tween education and business that 
eventually will find a way to put educa- 
tion on the same self-supporting basis 
as highways. “We must have business 
pay a use tax for the services of boys 
and girls who come to its doors and en- 
ter its employ. We must convert a re- 
luctantly met school tax into an eagerly 
sought investment.” 
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As U. S. Radiator bends every effort to 
improve the production of boilers and = | 
radiators, manufacturers of heating 
equipment accessories report increased 
e production. Knowing the increasingly 
ee critical heating equipment situation on 
3 the home front, we believe it is a hopeful 
sign that the industry at this time is 

iil a, pointing up. In the meantime, we will 
iii @ 1 continue to offer the best service within 
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our ability and stand ready to cooperate 
with you in any way we can directly and 
| through our jobbers on your heating 
equipment problems. 
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Thinking about plans for an efficient 
post-war kitchen? Of course you'll 
want the dishwashing section to be 
consistent with new ideas of food 
preparation and fine service. That’s 
where we can help you in planning 


for the latest in dish-traffic methods. 


Tomorrow’s Colt Autosan Dish- 
washing Machines will make even 
thriftier use of space. Their flexibil- 
ity of arrangement will assure 
speedy dish circulation in the busi- 
est kitchens. Their capacity for fast 
“cloudburst action” cleansing will 
handle peak loads. Dishwashing 


time will be cut to the bone. Im- 








portant, too, Autosan Dishwashers 
will be easy to clean—all scrap trays 
and spray parts being easily remov- 


able without tools. 


Whether you plan to serve 100 or 
2000 persons per meal, there’ll be 
an Autosan model suited to your 
needs. But don’t wait ... our kitchen 
planning staff is ready to help with 
preliminary plans now so that when 
machines are available you'll be 
ready to go. Write, telling us when 
you would like to have one of our 
experienced men call to help you 
plan an efficient dishwashing sec- 


tion for your kitchen. 





Supt. Henry H. Hill of Pittsburgh 
suggests that larger school systems set 
aside a separate high school to service 
discharged servicemen so that they may 


_ be associated with groups of their own 





age, maturity and needs. 

At the Higgins discussion group on 
housing, W. G. Darley, the lighting en- 
gineer, advocated the use of incandescent 
indirect lighting in classrooms in prefer- 
ence to fluorescent lighting, so much of 
which is being improperly installed and 
therefore is dangerous to the children’s 
sight. 

Enlightened civics teaching, language 
instruction for use rather than for 
scholarship, emphasis on the visual aids, 
opportunities for youths to act as adults 
in adult affairs, the teaching of the facts 
of international life, professional rather 
than clerical salaries for teachers, these 
were points touched upon repeatedly. 

DeWitt S. Morgan’s death cast a 
shadow over the Chicago conference. 
His paper, read the day after his death, 
said in part: “One might well admit that 
for the time being certain conditions 
would very materially be improved by 
virtue of national support. It might be 
possible to build better school buildings, 
to increase teachers’ salaries—all things 
which, of course, we want. But we dare 
not neglect the price we shall pay in 
terms of a diluted civic responsibility.” 

The thousand administrators who at- 
tended the Kansas City conference 
pledged wholehearted support to the 
Peace Program advanced by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and _ trans- 
ferred $50,000 from the War and Peace 
Fund for this purpose. The executive 
committee was urged to promote the 
proposal to include educational leaders 


in the group that will assemble about 
the Peace Table. 


Changes Name and Program 


The Progressive Education Association 
has changed its name and program and 
is considering renaming its official jour- 
nal. It has abandoned the monthly, 
Frontiers of Democracy, edited by Dr. 
Harold Rugg. 


American Education Fellowship is the 


| new name of the association, which will 


| from 


center not on the child but on the com- 
munity. With its “new program for new 
times” the fellowship will admit to mem- 
bership interested laymen and youths 
17 to 22. It hopes to promote 


| forums throughout the nation. 





Four vacancies on the board will be 
filled by a parent, business man, farmer 
and member of organized labor so that 
the directorate will become as nearly as 


| possible a “cross section of American in- 
| terests.” 


Dr. Frank E. Baker, president of Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, is the 
president of American Education Fel- 
lowship. 
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This Booklet will Help You Solve That 
All-Important Daylighting Problem 


, The Booklet Tells How to Flood 
Classrooms With Natural Light— 


How to Eliminate Glare—How to 


Bend Light to Help Children’s Eyes 





Insulux Glass Block is a functional building 
material—not merely a decoration. It is de- 
signed to do certain things that other building 


materials can not do. Investigate! 


Daylight with Lasulux” 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Vocational Rehabilitation __ 
Vocational rehabilitation divisions of 
the Veterans Administration are now set 
up and functioning at 53 regional offices. 
In a bill approved March 24, 1943, the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled vet- 
erans was initiated. The number of 
applications to date throughout the re- 
gional offices has reached almost 7000. 


Of this number almost 1000 applicants 
are receiving training, either job or insti- 
tutional. 

The Veterans Administration is not 
setting up its own training centers nor 
does it intend to do so, Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, administrator of veterans’ af- 
fairs, declared recently. Instead, existing 
facilities of a private or state character, 





CHILDS & SMITH—ARCHITECTS 


PHOTO BY HEDRICH-BLESSING 


Above photograph shows how CENTRAL SCHOOL OF WILMETTE, 


ILLINOIS, 


Sheldon furniture. 


remodeled and equipped homemaking rooms 


with 


Many schools are considering changes in Homemaking rooms — 
changes which permit a wide use of more efficient homemaking 
equipment—changes which will provide pleasant working conditions 
and a homelike atmosphere. Few schools lend themselves easily to 
remodeling. Before plans can be made to meet today's requirements 
many problems must be solved. Sheldon Planning Engineers—men 
of long and successful experience in planning special rooms—will 


help you solve these problems. 


Write today and request that our Planning Engineers call. You will 
‘ find these engineers alert to your needs. You will find them capable 
of giving you real planning assistance. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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such as educational institutions, com- 
mercial, trade, industrial and agricul- 
tural establishments, will be used. All ex- 
penses connected with training courses, 
including tuition, books and _ special 
equipment, will be met by the govern- 
ment. 


School Lunch Bill Defeated 


The $50,000,000 appropriation bill for 
federal participation in the school lunch 
program was defeated in the House 
March 7. 

Opponents of the bill in a two hour 
debate protested that the government 
was already deeply in debt, that the 
citizens of the nation were enjoying great 
prosperity and that, to quote Thomas 
Jefferson, “the duty of the government 
is not to support the people.” 

Nevertheless, certain of the bill’s op- 
ponents left some room for the belief 
that federal aid might be resumed at 
some future date if local communities 
insisted that they needed aid. 

The Wagner Bill for $80,000,000 for 
school lunch aid is still pending. Under 
this plan the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture would administer the program. 


Child Care Picture 


Though the creation of child care fa- 
cilities in many states is being ap- 
proved, the announcement of approval 
in various instances is followed by the 
statement that “insufficient funds make it 
impossible to provide the full sum now.” 

Spurred to action by the need of such 
facilities, the following six women mem- 
bers of Congress appealed on February 
24 for immediate funds to continue and 
expand the war-time child care program 
under the F.W.A:: Mary Norton, New 
Jersey; Edith Nourse Rogers, Massachu- 
setts; Frances P. Bolton, Ohio; Margaret 
Chase Smith, Maine; Winifred C. Stan- 
ley, New York; Clare Booth Luce, Con- 
necticut. 

An appropriation for the fiscal year 
1944 in the amount of $150,000,000 for 
the Federal Works Agency had already 
been recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget and was approved by the Presi- 
dent. This sum is from the original 
authorization of $500,000,000 for the 
federal works program. Already appro- 
priated and allocated is $350,000,000. 
Construction projects, many of which are 
schools, have been completed; others are 
in various stages of building. 

The total enrollment in the 2042 child 
care centers already in operation had 
reached almost 60,000 at the beginning 
of 1944, 


Forego Conventions, Urges O.D.T. 


Hold the line against conventions, 
the O.D.T. director is once again urg- 
ing. The months ahead will be critical 
for transportation. Strenuous efforts 
will be necessary to keep the transporta- 
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Spring is the time to plan for next fall 


Every school system can make good use of the free teach- 
ing materials offered by Westinghouse School Service. 

So many schools have requested these teaching aids 
that we have had difficulty in keeping up with the de- 
mand. To be sure that your needs will be taken care of, 
we suggest you send your order to us this spring. This 
will make it possible for us to have these materials in 
your hands when school opens in the fall. 

Here are some of the things you can get: 

1. The “Little Science Series” of booklets, for grades 
7 to 12. Ten of these will be ready by fall. They are sup- 
plied in sufficient quantity to provide one for each mem- 
ber of the class. 


2. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” explaining how 
certain common electrical appliances work; suitable for 
grades 6 to 12. There are ten charts in this series, cover- 
ing the incandescent lamp, fluorescent lamp, electric 
motor, vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, electric iron, etc. 


3. Sound motion pictures, designed for assembly and 
classroom use. Loaned free to schools; suitable for 
grades 9 to 12. 

These are only a few of many items. Mail the coupon 
for the free catalog of Teaching Aids, and consult it 
when you make your plans for the next school year. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 





Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m., EW.T. 


School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 

306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

Please send me your free catalog of Teaching Aids available from West- 
inghouse School Service. 





Westinghouse | = 
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tion systems functioning smoothly and at 


highest efficiency. Organizations can 
give great help by canceling their con- 
ventions and meetings and thus lighten- 
ing the travel load. Unless organization 
officers are thoroughly convinced that 
their meetings will help shorten the war, 
meetings involving travel should not be 


held. 


New Movie Commission 


Educational activities connected with 
postwar reconstruction will be the first 
task of the new Commission on Motion 
Pictures in Education. 

The work of the commission, which 





Bacteria developed 
on a culture plate 
after sweeping with 
a “Dustless” brush. 





Germ colonies devel- 
oped on a culture plate 
after sweeping with 
an ordinary brush. 
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Scientific tests conducted by independent health authori- | 
ties have proved conclusively that this self-moistening 
Dustless brush eliminates ‘‘more than 97 per cent of the 
dust from the air as compared with ordinary brushes”. 
At the left are photographic illustrations of two culture 
plates which graphically show this great difference. 
Other exclusive features: No sweeping compound 
necessary. Metal reservoir in back is filled with kerosene, 
or Arbitrin, a special sweeping fluid. As the brush sweeps 
it makes the best kind of sweeping compound out of 
dust it contacts. The Dustless brush also sweeps faster, 
saves floors, and lengthens the time between scrubbing, | 


brushes two to one. . 
less brush for every kind of floor. For further facts and | 
prices write direct to factory: Milwaukee Dustless Brush 
Company, 528 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee, 3, Wisconsin. 


Y/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY | 


will operate under a substantial grant 
from the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, will consist of 
studying the needs in schools and col- 
leges, particularly in elementary school 
English, history, guidance and vocational 
courses, and planning the production of 
suitable films. 

The members of the commission are: 
Mark A. May, director of the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, chair- 
man; George S. Counts, director of the 
division of foundations of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Edmund E. Day, president of Cornell 


University; Willard E. Givens, executive 





mopping and bleaching. It is built to outlast ordinary 


. . There is a self-moistening Dust- 





secretary, N.E.A.; Msgr. George John- 
son, general secretary of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, and, 
ex officio, George F. Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education. 


Winners in Science Talent Search 


Forty young scientists, finalists in the 
third annual science talent search con- 
ducted by the Science Clubs of America 
and the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company, recently spent a 
week of sightseeing in Washington. 
These 40 were chosen from about 15,000 
entrants who competed for $11,000 in 
Westinghouse science scholarships. 

Top honors in the science talent con- 
test were awarded to Charles Amber 
Davidson, 17, Fort Bridger, Wyo., and 
to Anne Hagopian, 16, New York City. 


Thirty-five of the finalists received 
awards. 

4-H Mobilization 

With three nation-wide broadcasts 


and thousands of local meetings, 1,700,- 
000 farm boys and girls in 80,000 4-H 
Clubs launched their war-time 4-H mo- 
bilization week March 4. Plans for full 
contribution to war-time programs were 
made. 4-H Clubs are located in prac- 
tically every county in the United States 
and in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
4-H Club members last year produced 
30,000,000 bushels of vegetables. They 
raised 11,000,000 chickens and nearly 
7,000,000 head of livestock. They pro- 
duced 12,000,000 pounds of peanuts, soy- 
beans and other legumes; canned 25,000,- 
000 jars of food; worked 13,000,000 ex- 
tra hours to help relieve the farm labor 
shortage. They collected millions of tons 
of scrap and bought and sold $30,000,000 
worth of war bonds and stamps. They 
cared for farm machinery; repaired cloth- 
ing; studied and practiced home nursing 
and first aid, and otherwise put to use 
what they have learned in club work. 


Power Tools 


Light power-driven tools (as defined 
in L-237) that had a producers’ list price 
on Oct. 15, 1942, of not more than $175 
may now be purchased without a pref- 
erence rating. 

Included in the foregoing are: abrasive 
belt finishing machines (excluding wet 
and dry types); band saw machines (ex- 
cluding those gear driven); jointers; 
metal spinning and woodworking bench 
and floor lathes; radial saws; routers; 
scroll and jig saws; shapers of the ver- 
tical spindle type; table saws, and auger 
bits, type I, as defined in Schedule 8 to 
Order L-157. 


Wood Furniture Production 


Though wood furniture manufacturers 
must still concentrate on production of 
the most essential types of furniture, they 
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Adequate Protection for Every Type Surface 


IN EVERY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


Hillyard Floor Treatment and Maintenance Products 
are manufactured to PROTECT the surface, BEAU- 
TIFY and PROLONG the life of the floor .. . skilled 
chemists and inspectors maintain a system of check- 
ing during all manufacturing operations. Hillyard 
Maintenance Engineers supervise and inspect every 
step of the application of Hillyard materials to 
assure the very best results. 


* 


Behind the extra value and high quality of its prod- 
ucts Hillyard maintains a Nation-wide service of 
Maintenance Engineers ready to help solve any 


vexing floor, maintenance or sanitation problem. 
Hillyard products are quickly available as we have 
distribution centers located throughout the Nation. 


* 


In thousands of Schools, Colleges, Universities, Pub- 
lice and Private Buildings Hillyard Products are 
doing a good job of preserving and maintaining a 
high standard of cleanliness. Thru Hillyard methods 
maintenance costs are reduced and many man 
hours are saved in application and daily mainte- 
nance. Write or wire us today for a Hillyard Mainte- 
nance Engineer, his advice and recommendations 
are entirely FREE. 


4 THE HILLYARD COMPANY & 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. . . ST. JOSEPH 1, MO. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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may now produce any type they wish 
instead of being limited to only certain 
types, W.P.B. has announced. The short- 
age of lumber continues critical and pre- 
vious limitations on patterns and lumber 
consumption for furniture remain in 
effect. 


New Ration Classification 
Schools have been given a_ special 
classification for rationing purposes. 
The revised Ration Order 5 reads: 
, “An institutional user establishment is in 
Group VI if it is operated at a school, 
child care center, children’s camp or sim- 





Get rid of faucets, 75% of piping 
connections, water waste, constant 
maintenance, repair and replace- 
ment expense. Install Washfoun- 
tains that serve 8 to 10 students 
simultaneously and are rugged 
enough to stand up. 

One Bradley Washfountain 
takes the place of 8 to 10 “single 
person” wash basins, yet only re- 
quires one set of supply connec- 
tions for hot and cold water, and 
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ilar establishment and if 90 per cent or 
more of the services of food there are to 
children of 18 years or less.” Public or 
private orphanages fall in Group II, 
while colleges are in Group III. 

The method to be employed by schools 
under the revised program in computing 
their ration allotments of sugar, proc- 
essed foods, meats, fats and “refresh- 
ments” as differentiated from “meals” 
was announced February 23. 


Office Machines 


Permission to produce on W.P.B. ap- 
proved orders check-handling, coin-han- 


drain; three connections against 
24 to 30. 

Schools and colleges of all kinds 
and sizes have found Bradley 
Washfountains ideal—and records 
of savings in water consumption 
and maintenance prove that they 
soon pay for themselves, besides 
providing sanitary features that 
mean so much to student health. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN Co., 
2207 West Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. ;- 


Ask for 
Catalog 4308 





Al 





The central sprayhead gives each person clean 


running water. The self-flushing bowl prevents 
collection of contaminating water. 





dling and envelope-handling machines, 
currency counting machines, postal per- 
mit mailing machines and stamp-can- 
celing machines has been granted. 

Permission also has been granted for 
production of a limited quantity of auto- 
graphic registers, change-making ma- 
chines and shorthand-writing machines. 
W.P.B. approval for the last-named will 
not be necessary since control will be 
maintained by limiting production to a 
dollar value of not more than 20 per 
cent of the dollar value of the same class 
of machinery billed to customers during 
1941, 


Office Furniture 


Schools can now use their automatic 
rating under CMP-5A to order office fur- 
niture, according to a recent modification 


of PR 3. 


Cotton Textiles 


W.P.B. has amended Order M-317 to 
remove the AA-1l preference rating on 
women’s work clothing. While ratings 
for men’s and boys’ work clothing were 
not canceled, changes have been made 
for curtailing certain abuses of such 
ratings. 


More Electric Flatirons 


W.P.B. is permitting production of 
a limited number of electric flatirons for 
civilian use. Production will be controlled 
under a new supplementary limitation 
order, L-65-a, issued February 24. The 
irons will not be rationed. They will be 
distributed equitably through normal 
channels. Few will appear in retail stores 
before the middle of the year. 


New Form WPB-1319 


W.P.B. has announced the approval of 
a new and standardized form to take 
the place of the 20 forms that previously 
covered 52 items of equipment. It will 
save paper work, time and tempers. The 
new form WPB-1319 will supplant the 
old variations of WPB-1319 as well as 
many others and will cover the entire 
field with the exception of those coming 
under the head of the old PD-IA and 
PD-3A, which are applications for cer- 


tain preference ratings. 





INSTRUCTION 


New School of Public Service 


A school to train young men and 
women for public service, fitting them 
for positions in government, is to be 
opened by and operated in conjunction 
with Wayne University and the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research 
around September 1. Lent D. Upson, 
director of the bureau, will be the di- 
rector of the school which has been en- 
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Could you ask yourself a question 
more vital in the life of any of your 
pupils than “Where will he—or she— 
find success?” 

So important is this question that 
forward-looking school men through- 
out the country are rapidly increas- 
ing the scope of their pupil guidance 
activities. 

Aided by their knowledge and 
understanding, they are helping the 
individual pupil, while he’s still in 
the elementary grades, to make the 
most of his opportunities and apti- 
and to acquire as far as pos- 





tudes 
sible the social, civil and emotional 
poise intrinsic in that little word 


“ce 


” 
success . 


| Where will 
HE 


find success? 





Recognizing that records — com- 
plete, concise and easy-to-refer-to— 
are a basic requisite in guidance ad- 
ministration, many of these educa- 
tors have wtilized the broad experi- 
ence of Remington Rand Methods 
Technicians in designing such forms 
and providing adequate methods for 
administrative control. 

We invite you to study some of 
these systems at your leisure—to 
see how they work in schools like 
your own. They reflect the skill of 


ee ee 


§ Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


‘ Please send me ........ 
**School Administration— 


without charge ....... 
Records and Equipment’’ 
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America’s largest source of informa- 
tion on the development and use of 
records in schools and reveal the 
“fact-power” obtainable through 
Kardéx visibility. The coupon below 
will bring you a helpful description 
of these systems and others perti- 
nent to your needs. 


NOW ...a free 
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dowed by the William Volker Fund of 
Kansas City, Mo. Scholarships for from 
10 to 15 students will be available at 
the outset, each of which will provide 
about $100 a month. The courses will 
be open to others also, however. 
Students will be university graduates. 
They will be selected for a minimum of 
twelve months; at the end of that time 
the intention is to farm them out to re- 
search bureaus and governmental agen- 
cies in other cities. In addition to routine 
classroom training, they will be given 
an opportunity to study practical gov- 
ernment and politics by participating in 
these fields in Detroit and elsewhere. 


SCHOOL 


Courses will be intensive and instruction 
methods will be similar to those used by 
the U. S. Army. 


First Maritime High School 


“The world’s first maritime high 
school” is being planned in New York 
City. The new school, tentatively known 
as the Metropolitan Maritime High 
School, was recommended as a postwar 
building project by the New York City 
Planning Commission. An expenditure 
of $3,176,650 has been approved by the 
New York board of education, according 
to a recent announcement. 

Students will receive training in sea 


FLOORS 


can be lower in cost, 
longer-lasting—easier to clean 





















































EXT time you must replace one of 

your floors, consider the advantages 
of Johns-Manville Asphalt Tile. Made 
of asbestos and asphalt, it will last for 
years, even under severe scuffling and 
constant traffic. 

J-M Asphalt Tile is also quiet and 
resilient under foot. And, of particular 
importance these days, J-M Asphalt Tile 
is quick and easy to clean and maintain. 
Pre-waxed at the factory, the flooring 
is ready to use when installed. 


Johns-Manville 
JM Aytalt ile Flooring 
































J-M floors come in a variety of plain 
and marbleized colors, permitting an al- | 
most endless number of designs and color 
schemes. J-M marbleizing has the inter- | 
esting veining of real marble and avoids | 
any feeling of mechanical regularity often 
found in ordinary floors. 


New, colorful booklet “Ideas for Deco- 
rative Floors” is now available. Send for 
a free copy today. Just write Johns- 
Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New York 
16, New York. 





and shore duties in all branches of the 
maritime industry. The building, which 
will accommodate 3000 pupils, will be 
laid out to correspond to a ship with 
each department in its relative position. 


Interest in Languages Grows 


Enrollment in foreign language 
courses is on the up grade for the first 
time in ten years in New York City 
schools, according to Theodore Huebner, 
acting director of foreign languages. It’s 
only a small increase of 1800 but it is 
significant in the face of a decline in 
total school population. 

The largest numerical gain is in Ger- 
man classes, which had been losing pu- 
pils since 1934. French has shown an 
increase in junior high schools only. On 
the other hand, Spanish, which has had 
a rise in enrollment since 1940, this term 
showed a gain of only 0.2 per cent in 
senior high schools and a loss of 6 pupils 
in junior highs. 

Hebrew and Italian have had rises. 
Portuguese has been started in the senior 
high schools this year and has attracted 
100 pupils. 


Rural Physical Education 


At the annual institute of the DuPage 
county division of the Illinois Physical 
Education Association held at the Whea- 
ton Community High School, Elsa 
Schneider, assistant state director of phys- 
ical education, gave a demonstration of 
a physical education program for a 
heterogeneous group of rural pupils, 18 
in number, ranging in age levels from 
the first through the eighth grades. She 
used no equipment costing more than 
10c throughout her program. 





SUMMER COURSES 


Custodial School 


The sixth annual short course for 
school building service employes will be 
held at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, June 19 to 23. 





Summer Workshop at Syracuse 


A six week workshop in postwar edu- 
cational community planning will be 
held at Syracuse University from July 
3 to August 12. Planned for administra- 
tors, teachers, guidance personnel and 
laymen, the workshop will offer each 
student an opportunity to work on a 
plan for his school and community under 
the guidance of nationally known ex- 
perts in educational planning. There 
will be two types of activities embraced 
by the course. One will be concerned 
with basic backgrounds of educational 
planning and the other with technics 
needed to launch a program of postwar 
education in a local situation. Students 
may take both blocks of work for six 
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PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING 


A Heavy Duty PENETRATING Seal and FINISH 
For MAPLE «BEECH * BIRCH » OAK ¢ PINE and PECAN 


“Why is a Floor Seal Necessary?” 
Because all wood is porous. Water, moisture, germs and other 
destructive elements seep into the pores of the wood, causing 
warping, rotting, etc. PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING prevents 
this destruction by penetrating into the wood, filling and seal- 
ing the pores. 


“What is PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING ?” 
PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING is a combination of vegetable 
oils, resins, and gums of high protective qualities. PYRA-SEAL 
PENETRATING adds years of service to wood floors, yet 
leaves no surface film on the floor. 


“Is PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING Used on Old Floors, Too?” 
YES! PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING is used to finish new floors 
or for the rejuvenation of old floors. It adds years of life to all 
wood floors. 






The Photo Micro - Graph 
proves why wood floors 
should be sealed. These 
pores in wood harbor dirt 
pos sna seconde “Does PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING Stand Hard Wear?” 
i a i YES! It gives added strength and body to wood—that’'s why it 
is preferred by so many schools, and institutions, where floors 
are subject to heavy, rough traffic. 


“Does PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING Crack, Peel, or Craze?” 
NO! PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING is tough and strong, yet 
so elastic that it automatically adjusts itself to normal expan- 
sion and contraction of the wood. PYRA-SEAL PENETRAT- 


ING protection lasts for years. 


“Is PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING Scratch-Proof ?” 
YES! PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING gives a hard smooth 
finish. Because no surface film is left on the floor, it will not 
scratch, peel, or wear off. Shows no Traffic Lanes. 


“Is PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING Economical ?” 
YES! Both in application and maintenance. The floor remains 
clean and attractive. Scrubbing is eliminated and refinishing 
reduced to a minimum. PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING is easily 
applied with a lambswool applicator. 


“Are PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING Floors Easy to 
Keep Clean?” 
YES! A daily sweeping with a buffing mop treated with VESCO- 
LITE is all that is required to keep floors looking their best. If 
desired, floors treated with PYRA-SEAL PENETRATING can 
be waxed. 





Won't Chip, Crack or Peel. 











WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES 


Easy to Apply. 








VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


NEW YORK OFFICE Home Office CHICAGO OFFICE 
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Remember mov- 
ing day with all 
the worry and con- 
fusion of moving a 
single van load of 
household goods 
round the corner? 
Imagine what a 
colossal moving job Uncle Sam faces 
every day—thousands upon thousands 
of articles—all varieties, shapes and 
sizes—to be gathered into vast depots 
and then sped to fighting men scattered 
all over the world. 

Think of the coordinating, timing, and 
record-keeping involved. One detail 
alone—the shipping documents that 
must accompany each shipment, cus- 
tomarily required writing up and run- 
ning copies of ten different forms. 

Working with U.S, Quartermaster 
Corps and Army Service Forces, Multi- 
graph* men developed a method of 
using pre-printed master sheets called 
Systemats*, The Systemat carries “‘con- 
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Multilith gets it from factory _[ 
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stant” data so that only variable trans- 
portation information need be written 
in by hand or typewriter. Then the 
Systemats are put on a Multilith* 
machine to automatically reproduce the 
many accurate and permanent copies 


that are needed. 


By this method a single document re- 
placed the 10 forms formerly used. Time is 
saved, manpower released, errors elimi- 
nated, identification of items made easy, 
and supplies get to our fighting men 
more quickly. 


A BIG ASSET TO A BOY OR GIRL 


going into our armed forces or starting a busi- 
ness career, is a knowledge of the usage and 
operation of a Multigraph or Multilith ma- 
chine. These same machines, used to educate 
students, can more than pay their own way in 
producing school publications and the many 
records and forms used in modern school sys- 
tems. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland—and in principal cities of the world. 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Reg. Trade Marks of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 


Multi raph 
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hours’ credit or either block for three 


hours’. 


For Recreational Leaders 


Eight week courses in camp counsel- 
ing and recreational activities of a physi- 
cal type will be offered next summer by 
the University of Michigan at the Na- 
tional Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich. 

The courses will include camp counsel- 
ing, recreational leadership, music for 
rhythmic training, swimming, waterfront 
safety-life saving, tennis, archery-badmin- 
ton, modern dance and American coun- 
try dance. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Summer Jobs for Pupils 

Five million boys and girls between 
14 and 17 years old worked last summer 
on farms, in factories and stores and in 
service occupations. That was one out 
of every two youngsters in this age 
group, according to the Children’s Bu- 
reau. This summer’s employment pro- 





gram will be even larger, it is believed, 


because of the zeal of adolescents to 
“be in on” the war. The Children’s Bu- 


reau has prepared recommendations on 
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e TRAFFIC 

e MOISTURE 

e HARSH CLEANERS 
¢ Dilute ACIDS 

e ALCOHOL 


Penetrating FLOOR SEAL 


For the cellular reinforcement of wood floors. 


A deep-sealing — hard-drying — phenolic resin 


seal with an exceptional resistance to 


The logical foundation for wax, or GYMLOH 


(special gym floor finish). 


wear. 


Quickly and easily applied with a special lamb’s | 
wool applicator furnished (gratis) with each 


order. 


MIDLAND LABORATORIES 


DUBUQUE, 
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suitable jobs for young workers in some 
types of industries and on wise youth 
employment practices on farms. 


Bonuses and More Pay 


All members of the teaching, jani- 
torial and administrative staffs of the 
public schools at Wildwood, N. J., are 
to receive a bonus of $150 for the cur- 
rent school year. A provision of $10,000 
for increases in salaries for the year 1944- 
45 has been approved by the board of 
school estimate. 


Race Relations Course 

An in-service course on “Coping With 
Race Conflict in the United States” is 
being offered teachers in New York City 
under the joint sponsorship of the New 
York Association of Biology Teachers, 
the New York Association of Teachers 
of English and the Association of Teach- 
ers of Social Studies. The course is be- 
ing given weekly at six centers and takes 
up such problems as group conflict; facts 
and fallacies about other people from the 
biologic, psychologic and cultural points 
of view; the history of racism, and the 
development of programs directed 
toward eliminating racism. 


Free Eggs for Pupils 


Eggs joined potatoes and cabbage on 
school menus as the government’s tem- 
porary oversupply was made available 
beginning in early March to institutions 
that could handle them on a carlot basis. 

In Chicago, for example, 229 public 
elementary schools having no_ lunch- 
rooms were assigned the free eggs. These 
grade A eggs were hard cooked in the 
high school lunchrooms and distributed 
to the grade schools the following day. 

The War Food Administration, when 
a surplus exists, will turn over the com- 
modities to any school system or group 
of schools that can handle them on a car- 
lot basis. O.D.T. and gasoline regula- 
tions make it difficult for schools in 
small cities to form a distributing pool 
that can comply with the War Food Ad- 


ministration’s requirements. 


Pupils Sew for Russia 


Pupils in Georgia high schools have 
launched the nation’s first statewide 





Coming Meetings 


March 30-31—Alabama Education Association, Bir- 
mingham. 


April 14—Pan American Day. 


April 15—Massachusetts State Teachers Association, 
Boston. 


April 29-May 6—National Boys and Girls Week. 

May 3-5—Western Arts Association, Detroit. 

May 7-9—New York State Conference on Super- 
vision, Albany. 

July 3-8—National Education Association, Represen- 
tative Assembly, Pittsburgh. 

October 2-5—Association of School Business Offi- 
cials, St. Louis. 
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we F OR supplying Mercurochrome and 
other drugs, diagnostic solutions and testing equipment re- 
quired by the Armed Forces, for developing and producing 
Sterile Shaker Packages of Crystalline Sulfanilamide espec- 
ially designed to meet military needs, and for completing 
deliveries ahead of contract schedule—these ate the reasons 
for the Army-Navy “E” Award to our organization. 
All minor wounds should receive prompt first aid treatment. 
Mercurochrome has many advantages for this purpose. 
The 2% aqueous solution is antiseptic, non-irritating and non- 
toxic when used in wounds. 
Injuries are more promptly reported when Mercurochrome is 
, used because treatment is not painful. 
The solution keeps indefinitely. 
tent of application. 


The color indicates the ex- 


Mercurochrome (H. W. & D. Brand of dibrom-oxymercuri- 
fluorescein-sodium) is accepted by the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. It has a 
background of more than twenty years’ clinical use. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all minor wounds. Do not fail to 


call a physician in more serious cases. 
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Save your china 





and you save your china 


Conservation is the order of 
the day. Our Armed Forces are 
using Vitrified China in unprecedented quantities 
and their orders take precedence. Shenango China 
users will desire to practice every economy to 
lengthen the life of their food serving equipment. 
One way to avoid breakage is to remove scraps 
without bouncing the plate against the soiled dish 
table. A deft swipe of the hand over the surface 
will wipe it clean without knocking on the table. 
See that the table, above garbage receptacle, is 
wood and not metal top. 
Make your long-wearing Shenango China last 
twice as long. 


SHENANGO POTTERY COMPANY, New Castle, Pa. 


*Ask the Shenango Pottery Co. for placard by a 
well-known artist to hang up in your kitchen— 
on “Care of China.” Write your name, address, 
on margin and mail to us. 





**RIMROL”’— This patented feature is obtain- 
able on all pr a pe er The““RIMROL,” 


reinforces plates and platters on the rims where 
they receive the most wear from stacking and 
handling. It adds a grip for easy handling. 
Write for complete description of this extra 
Shenango feature for long wear. 








SUPREMACY IN CHINA 


Skerargo 
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All Radiators Get 
Adequate Heat 


You can’t blame distant, cool radiators on 
tuel rationing when the radiators nearer 
to your boiler are scorching hot. But you 
can place the blame on an unbalanced, 
uncontrolled heating system which is 
eating up your supply of rationed fuel. 

















Webster Moderator Systems of Steam 
Heating with Webster Radiator Orifices 
assure quick heating-up, full control of 
steam, and balanced distribution of heat 
to every radiator .. . regardless of its dis- 
tance from the boiler. Overheating, under- 
heating and costly waste of rationed fuel 
are ended. 


More Heat With Less Fuel 


Webster engineers have discovered 
through surveys of thousands of build- 
‘ings that seven out of ten large buildings 
in America (many of them less than ten 
years old) can get up to 33% more heat 
from the fuel consumed with the Webster 
Heating Modernization Program. 








Let us show you how to obtain more 
heat with less fuel this winter. We have 
a free booklet containing case studies of 
268 modern steam heating installations. 
Write for “Performance Facts” and com- 
pare the great savings in fuel obtained 
with the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. Address Dept. NS4. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 





Shown above is the small Control Cabinet of a 
Webster EH-10 Moderator System; central heat con- 
trol of the pulsating flow tvpe. It can be used to 
automatically operate a motorized valve in steam 
mains, or directly control burner or stoker of your 
boiler. 








Making Boosters for 
U.S. Army Ordnance 
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Sew-for-Russia project calling for the 
making of 15,000 garments by girls at- 
tending homemaking classes. Material 
has been supplied by the Russian War 
Relief. Garments are cut in Atlanta by 
members of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, after which 
the material is sent to the schools 
throughout the state with patterns and 
worksheets. Pupils are contributing the 
snaps and thread. The garments include 
10,000 wool skirts, 5000 baby sacques. 


Part-Time Work, Lower Grades 


Part-time employment is having an ad- 
verse effect on the scholastic rating of 
pupils but is not affecting attendance 
records, according to a report of the bu- 
reau of attendance of New York City 
schools. 

The report was based on a study made 
in connection with the Coudert-Brook 
Bill which would amend the child labor 


law to limit the combined hours of 


| school and work for pupils under 18 to 


eight hours a day or 48 hours a week. 
The measure, which is approved by the 
board of education, has passed the state 
senate and is now before the assembly. 
Existing legislation protects only chil- 


| dren who have left school either before 


or after graduation to take jobs. 


No Right to Sit on Pupil 


When 200 pound school principal, 
Harry D. Williamson of Bristol, Conn., 
found it necessary to sit on a boy pupil 
aged 10 to subdue him, the punishment 
was described as “unreasonable force” 
by the Connecticut supreme court of er- 
rors. Williamson had appealed an award 
of $9140 granted to the boy. It was 
brought out in the court proceedings 
that the boy had suffered a skin abrasion 
as a result of the punishment; this be- 
came infected and led to osteomyelitis 
which compelled the boy to wear a 
plaster cast. 


Pupils to Have a Say 


Pupils in the public schools of Wayne 
County, Michigan, are to be consulted on 
measures for combating child delin- 
quency problems, according to Dr. War- 
ren E. Bow, president of Wayne Uni- 
versity and superintendent of Detroit 
schools. 

“If we can provide youth with whole- 
some activities that appeal to them, de- 
linquency problems should disappear and 
the best persons to consult on what activi- 
ties young people like are the boys and 
girls themselves,” the doctor declared. 

Machinery has already been set up to 
assure youth of the metropolitan area of 
Detroit a voice in the deliberations of 
the Wayne County Youth Guidance 
Council. According to Doctor Bow, repre- 
sentatives of the student councils in the 
intermediate and high schools will be in- 


vited to submit to the county body their 
ideas on the needs of youth. 


Hookey Heroes 


Two nine year old boys were walking 
down the railroad tracks near the Airco 
Corporation, Hollydale, Calif., recently 
when they spied an open switch. 

From their experience with toy electric 
trains they realized that if a train came 
along when that switch was open it 
would crash into the Airco war plant. 
The boys notified a plant official, who 
called the railroad office in time for a 
switchman to flag to a halt a train rush- 
ing toward the plant. 

At a regular Friday assembly program 
at Grove Avenue School, Clearwater, 
Calif., the war plant officials awarded 
these two boys a $50 war bond each in 
front of their admiring classmates. 

No mention was made of the fact that 
the boys were playing hookey when 
they made the discovery. 


Negro Stories 
Negro children in Grades III and VI 


in Cincinnati schools were given 20 
stories dealing with Negro life to read 
and evaluate by Kittie F. Jones as the 
basis for a master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. The conclusions 
showed that the children disliked ma- 
terial that reminded them of the poverty, 
ignorance, oppression and prejudice long 
associated with their race. 

The children refused to identify them- 
selves with the pickaninny or illiterate 
types which were frequently depicted as 
grotesque in appearance and using dis- 
torted language. Incidents which re- 
vealed injustices caused emotional upsets. 
Feelings of hatred and retaliation were 
aroused. Ridiculing their weaknesses 
was resented particularly in view of the 
fact that the stories were to be read by 
children of other races. 





PUBLICATIONS 





The following interesting new publi- 
cations may fit some place in the school 
program. Space prevents little more than 
listing them. 


Shipyard Diary of a Woman Welder. By 
Augusta H. Clawson. As a special agent for the 
U. S. Office of Education, Miss Clawson obtained 
employment at a Kaiser shipyard in Oregon to 
discover any flaws in the training program for 
new employes. A candid report of her experi- 
ence. New York City: Penguin Books Inc., 
25 cents. 

Wanted: More State Associations of Local 
School Boards. By Alfred D. Simpson. An edi- 
torial reprinted from the Harvard Educational 
Review. Cambridge, Mass.: Center of Research 
and Service in Educational Administration, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education. Free. 

Eat Right te Work and Win. Approved by 
government nutrition committees as an aid in 
teaching nutrition to any age group. Chicago: 
Swift and Company. Free in single or quantity 
lots. 

Let’s Try Chinese. By W. D. Allen and S. T. 
Shen. An interesting booklet accompanied by a 
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Whether your problem is in getting new 
buses—or in keeping present equipment in 
operation, your Superior Distributor is fully 
qualified to help you. 

His experience in the complex routine of 
filing applications for a new school coach is 
more valuable to you now than ever, be- 
cause the demand is increasingly greater than 
available replacements. Remember, too, that 
the coach he will help you to obtain is a truly 
Superior Safety Coach of All-Steel construc- 
tion .. . backed by a notable record of leader- 
ship in performance and safe, dependable 
transportation of thousands of school chil- 


dren all over America. 


SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION Zinc Oe 
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Your Superior distributor has on hand, or 
will secure for you on short notice, the neces- 
sary repair and replacement parts to keep your 
present equipment rolling at full efficiency. 

On any phase of your transportation prob- 
lems, consider your Superior Distributor your 
“Doctor of Transportation.” Get in touch with 
him at once! If you don’t know him, ask us 


for his name. 











list of available material for elementary and 
high school use in the study of China. New York 
City: United China Relief Inc., 1790 Broadway. 


Vocational Rehabilitation as a Career. By 
Sarah Allen Beard. A summary of available 
literature for teachers, parents, counselors, stu- 
dents and returning servicemen who want to 
know about professional opportunities in helping 
injured persons reestablish themselves economi- 
eally. New York City 3: Occupational Index, 


9 


Inc., New York University. 25 cents. 


Marching Home. By Morse A. Cartwright. A 
cast of 12 typical characters illustrates the va- 
riety of problems that will face social and edu- 
cational when the war veterans come 
home. Two ideal case histories show the quality 
and extent of the services that should be avail- 
New York City: Institute of 


agencies 


able to veterans. 


Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 25 cents. 

Peanuts: Some Ideas for Use in Quantity 
Cookery. Atlanta 3, Ga.: National Peanut Coun- 
cil, Inc., 812 Citizens and Southern National 
Bank Bldg. Free. 

Safety Education in the School Shop. Data on 
maintenance of safety conditions within the 


shop and detailed tables on statutory liability 


concerning legal responsibility for accidents. 
Chicago 6: National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive. 50 cents. 

When Peoples Meet. By Alain Locke and 


Bernhard J. Stern. Sound scientific material on 
race and culture dynamics unfolded with calm- 
ness and restraint. New York City: Progressive 
Education Association, 221 West Fifty-Seventh 
Street. $3.50. 

War Film Catalogue and Handbook. Edited 
by Milton M. Enzer. A descriptive list of civilian 
war training and informational films and sug- 
gestions on using them to aid the effort. 
Albany, N. Y.: Office of War Training, State 
Education Department. 


war 


Report of National Survey of the Higher Edu- 
eation of Negroes. In 


four volumes. Contains 






recommendations for Negro institutions and to 
white persons and their institutions of higher 
learning in the South. Published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office. $1.15 for four volumes ; sold separately. 


Our Constitutional Freedoms. By Robert E. 
Cushman. First of a series on basic American 
concepts, this pamphlet describes our civil 
liberties. New York City 20: National Founda- 
tion for Education in American Citizenship and 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 10 cents. 


Prognostic Value of High School Grades. By 
Howard J. McGinnis. Advocates use of stand- 
ardized tests to greater extent in assigning 
grades and making recommendations about 
pupils who enter college. Greenville, N. C.: 
Bulletin of East Carolina Teachers College. 


Education and Health of the Partially Seeing 
Child. By Winifred Hathaway. Of interest to 
teachers, superintendents, business managers 
and teachers’ colleges. New York 27: Columbia 
University Press. 

A Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades. Edited by Gretchen Westervelt and 
compiled by a joint committe of the A.L.A., 
N.E.A. and N.C.T.E. to aid teachers and librari- 
ans. Chicago 11: American Library Association. 
$2. 


Better Men for Better Times. By Msgr. George 
Johnson and Robert J. Slavin of the Commis- 
sion on American Citizenship of the Catholic 
University of America. A clear presentation of 
problems that face Christian education in our 
present day American society. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America. 

Out of the Many—One. A plan for intercul- 
tural education. William H. Kilpatrick is chair- 
man of the board of this bureau working for 
intergroup democracy. New York City: Bureau 
of Intercultural Education. Free. 


Madison Schools in Wartime. By Philip H. 
Falk. Biennial report of the board of education 





of Madison, Wis. Largely pictorial. Extremely 
attractive and would be helpful for other schools 
planning a pictorial presentation of their work. 
Madison, Wis.: Board of Education. 


At School in San Diego. By Will C. Craw- 
ford. A 32 page annual report to the board of 
education of the San Diego Unified School Dis- 
trict. Large pictorial. San Diego, Calif.: Board 
of Education. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools in War- 
time. Leaflet No. 8 in the School Children and 
War Series. Based on answers to a U. S. Office 
of Education questionnaire sent in by 65 school 
superintendents in 29 states. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. 10 cents. 


News From Norway. Teachers, principals and 
superintendents may receive up-to-date informa- 
tion on Norway at regular intervals through a 
four paged mimeographed information sheet. 
Valuable for school libraries. Washington 7, 
D. C.: Royal Norwegian Informational Service, 
3516 Massachusetts Avenue. Free. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 
Dr. Willard B. Spalding, for three 


years superintendent of schools at Pas- 
saic, N. J., is the new school administra- 
tor at Portland, Ore. 

Halliday R. Jackson, for ten years su- 
perintendent of schools, Salem, N. J., is 
retiring this June after thirty-six years 
in the public school field. Previous to his 
Salem appointment, Mr. Jackson held 


Because of the unusual 
weight of the volumes to be 
stored, original plans for the 
Recorder of Deeds Building in 


Washington called for steel counters and 
shelves. With steel unavailable, the Dis- 
trict Specification Department consulted 
Gaylord Bros. We suggested maple, with 
very satisfactory results. Our’strict. stand- 
ards of construction assure long service, 
without sagging or warping despite the 
great weight. The warm luster of maple 


makes the rooms more restful and in- 





viting. 


If you have a library problem, whether it 
concerns shelving, furniture or supplies, 
Gaylord Bros. gladly offer you their experi- 
ence and resources. Consultations involve no 


obligation. 





SYRACUSE,N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Est. 1896 


Originators and Makers of Better 


GAYLORD BROS. 1M. nes 
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THE TEACHING AID OF TOMORROW 
» « » IS AVAILABLE TO YOU TODAY! 


112-Page \ 
Teacher’s Manual \“ 


*% FILMSETS value and utility are increased 
many-fold by the 112-page Teachers Manual 
with its 672 carefully selected illustrations from 
the films. Each 2-page spread in this manual 
is a lesson outline—a quick, convenient supple- 
ment to introduction and review of Textbook 
or lesson subjects. Manual does not dictate 
how lessons are to be taught as that is the task 
of the teacher. To FILMSETS purchasers is 
available an attractive metal self-humidifying 
film cabinet, each drawer built to house and 
preserve 12 films. 


% FILMSETS 22 economic subjects follow: 
Old Fashioned Farm .. A City Home. . Wheat 
and Bread .. Milk . . Fish . . Meat Animals 
.. Fruit .. Truck and Poultry Farm . . Coffee 
and Sugar . . Tea—Rice—Coconuts . . Rubber 
. . Growing Fibers . . Textiles . . Leather .. 
Lumber . . Clay and Stone . . Peat and Coal 
.. Iron and Steel... Petroleum . . Watersheds 
and Power . . Transportation and Cities . . 
Mass Production. 


% FILMSETS 26 regional subjects follow: 
Zones .. Canada . . Alaska and Eskimos. . 
Atlantic Coast . . Mississippi Basin . . Rocky 
Mountains . . Pacific Coast . . Mexico and 
Central America . . West Indies and Panama 
. . Andes and Pampas . . Amazon .. British 
Isles . . Lowlands of Europe . . Mountains of 
Europe . . Plains of Europe . . Russia . . Medi- 
terranean Basin . . North Africa . . Central 
Africa . . Desert . . South of the Himalayas 
. . North of the Himalayas. . China. . Japan 
. . Pacific Islands . . Australia. 


* In ae op FILMSETS three requirements 
were made of every scene accepted; (1) accu- 
racy and authority, (2) photographic quality, 
(3) correlation with lesson theme. 





CLASSROOM 


TEACHING FILMS 


Enjoy a rich experience in projected (visual) classroom teaching with FILM- 
SETS—200-ft., 16mm silent films that help teachers enhance classroom interest, 
develop thinking analysis on the part of the students and promote constructive 
classroom discussion. FILMSETS are the only direct classroom teaching films 
available to intermediate elementary grades that thoroughly cover the entire 
course of study in one major field. FILMSETS give you the Teaching Aid 
of Tomorrow interestingly and accurately—currently revised—adequately to 
present one of today’s most important lesson subjects. Write today for details 
about FILMSETS that took more than five years to produce at a cost of 
$100,000.00—and that are available to you at the surprisingly low price of 
$12.00 per reel. Buy as many reels as you wish. 


Pee! PALE VLE 5, your schecl letterhead beings GauPee 


FILMSETS and lesson manual. Use these for 10 days. No obligation to buy. 





FILMSETS were planned, produced and captioned by educators who knew 
the teacher’s problem and the student’s need. They have the endorsement of 
outstanding men in the educational field. They are particularly applicable to 
today’s global teaching problems—important both to introduction and review 
of lesson subjects. FILMSETS are immediately available. The time to use 
them is now. Write today for 10-day preview of films and teachers manual. 
Address FILMSETS, INC., 1956 North Seminary Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


FILMSETS is affiliated with DEVRY Corporation 





YOUR 
\ CLASSROOM 





Watch for DEVRY’S new 1944 FILM 
BOOK! Write for data on latest addi- 
tions to this splendid collection of 
Classroom Teaching and Hollywood 
Entertainment films, and details con- 
cerning special quantity discounts. 
DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Ar- 
mitage. Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 
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for 3l Years an Outstanding Name 
in the Field of Visual Education 





ued excellence in the pro- 
duction of motion picture 
sound equipment, 


\ 


DEVRY 16MM SOUND - ON- FILM 





DEVRY 16mm Sound- 
on-Film Projector 














PROJECTORS ARE PRECISION ELECTRONIC 


INSTRUMENTS 
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supervisory positions at Ventnor City, 


N. J., and Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Strong Hinman, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools at Topeka, Kan., has been 
named assistant superintendent of the 
Planeview-Beechwood schools, Wichita. 
He will supervise the health, physical 
education and recreation departments of 
the federal housing schools. 


Joseph R. Craw, acting superintendent 
at New Castle, Pa., has now been named 
superintendent. 


Harry E. Olson is the new superin- 
tendent at Oconomowoc, Wis., succeed- 
ing Bert Johnson, now a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the Navy. 

Moss Walton of Frankfort, Ky., is the 
new superintendent of schools at Russell- 
ville, Ky., succeeding C. T. Canon, who 
resigned after twenty-five years as school 
head. 

Gerald I. Clark, superintendent of 
Broseley Consolidated Schools, Butler 
County, Missouri, and his wife, a teacher 
in the district, resigned recently follow- 
ing a racial disturbance in the county 
that resulted in the indictment of 71 
farmers. Clark’s father and another 
farmer brought four Negro families to 
his large farm, precipitating the disturb- 
ance. High school pupils whose fathers 
were indicted threatened to flog the 
superintendent and Mr. Clark decided 
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that his usefulness in the district had 
suffered. The attorney general’s office in 
Washington may investigate the incident 
to determine whether the civil liberties 
statute has been violated. Meanwhile, the 
school board has named Charles Strobel 
as new superintendent. 


Henry H. Crumb Jr. has been named 
superintendent of the fifth supervisory 
district of Onondaga County, New York. 
He is only 32 years old. He has served 
eight years as principal of the central 
school at Elbridge, N. Y. The towns 
over whose schools he is supervisor are 
Skaneateles, Spafford, Marcellus, Camil- 
lus and Geddes. 


Supt. O. W. Beauchamp of DeWitt, 
Iowa, a master rifleman, has graduated 
five classes from the six weeks’ small 
arms school he organized in his com- 
munity. The National Rifle Association 
recognized the work by giving him its 
War Service Award for “valuable service 
generously contributed toward victory in 
the present war.” 


Principals 
Moses Sorola and Edward N. Wallen 


are the new principals of McKee Voca- 
tional High School, St. George, Staten 
Island, New York, and Samuel Gom- 
pers Vocational High School in the 
Bronx, New York City, respectively. Mr. 


Sorola began his career in his father’s 
tailoring establishment and worked seven 
years as a journeyman in the men’s 
clothing industry. He is a graduate of 
the Shefheld Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Wallen has had varied trade 
experience and recently has been first 
assistant in metal trades at Brooklyn 
High School. 


Dr. Robert Andree, vice principal of 
Nott Terrace High School, Schenertady, 
N. Y., will become principal of the high 
school at Oneonta, N. Y., on July 1. 


Lester E. Rounds, principal of the high 
school at Altamont, N. Y., for the last 
three years, has been appointed principal 
of the Ramapo Central School District, 
Suffern, N. Y. He holds a master’s de- 


gree from Syracuse University. 


Ira Y. Baker, former superintendent 
of schools in Adams County, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been named supervising prin- 
cipal of the borough schools of Man- 
chester, Pa., succeeding Chester H. 
Royer, who has gone into the insurance 
business. 


W. Brooke Stabler, for four years head- 
master at Avon School, Avon, Conn., 
has been appointed headmaster of the 
Cranbrook School in suburban Bloom- 
field Hills, Detroit. 


John J. Owens has resigned as princi- 


StCASCHS ....NHY WAYNE GYMSTANDS BELONG 


IN YOUR POSTWAR PLANS... 


New school buildings and equipment are major factors in postwar 
planning. In your plans, it will pay you to get the facts on Wayne 
Rolling and Folding Gymstands. Their specification will (1) save 


your requirements. 
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rs 


many square feet of usable floor space by folding out of the way 
when not in use, (2) provide comfort and maximum visibility through 
scientifically correct design and (3) insure safety and simplicity of 
movement because of ingenious construction features. 

A quarter century of specialization in the manufacture of indoor 
and outdoor grandstands is your assurance that calling in Wayne, 
at the appropriate time, will be the wisest move you can make. 
In the meantime, write for catalog. If suggested layouts from our 
engineering department are desired, give complete details as to 





WAYNE IRON WORKS 


244 No. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Penna. 
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How DEVOPAKE hides and 


covers any surface in just one coat! 
Cheers for DEVOPAKE! Its hiding and 


covering power over amy interior wall 
surface in just one coat is more than 
surprising — say maintenance men in 
every industry! You'll find it saves 
time, money, man hours — gives real 
protection because of its oil-base. 
DEVOPAKE — the one coat flat — is 


a self-sealing primer and finish coat 
in one, will stand repeated washdowns, 
really lasts! 

For complete satisfaction ... for 
money saved .. . specify DEVOPAKE. 
Be patient with your Devoe Agent if he 
is temporarily out of popular DEVO- 
PAKE. War needs come first. 


DEVOE PAINT 


The 190th year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














MAKE MEAT GO TWICE AS FAR 


WITH EXTENDO 





REDUCES SHRINKAGE 


SAVES MONEY 


4 EXTENDS MEAT 100% 





: ; 
EXTENDO CORPORATION j; 

Div. of Planned Foods, Inc. ' 

501 Madison Ave., New York 22,N.Y. | 

Please send me complete information 1 

femal highilol Si il-tehe Al -talel ta about EXTENDO > : 

a grits, stoneground wheat, steel! cut eres waaeae > settled: 
; . ' 

germ, wnest germ, ‘nycr bd plant Organization...... eee a 
an artificial flavoring primary Street ; ’ >. . : 
iried yeast, milk powder and seasonings City ; oa _..., hate. 2 : 
een wonnnnnge <<a aaa =aat 
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pal of the high school at North Charles- 
ton, S. C., to enter business. 


George Rieben, for eleven years princi- 


| pal of the high school at Tulelake, Calif., 


has turned in his resignation to the Siski- 
you Union High School District board. 


Herman Ragg Jr., principal of J. H. 
Coles School, Delaware Township, Mer- 
chantville, N. J., has resigned to become 
principal of the high school at Woods- 
town, N. J. 


Geary Worth, principal of the River 
Road School of Lane County, Oregon, 
has been named president of the ele- 
mentary school principals conference of 


| six western Oregon counties. 


William B. Ball has resigned as prin- 
cipal of Bald Knob High School, Frank- 
lin County, Kentucky, to become a state 
field agent in the office of the farm labor 
supervisor, University of Kentucky Ex- 
tension Service. . 


Principal Charles W. Baker will retire 
as head of the school system of Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., in June, at the age of 
59. He has been associated with the 
Baldwinsville schools for twenty-nine 
years. 


In the Colleges 
Dr. George William McClelland, for- 


mer provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is now its president. Dr. 
Thomas S. Gates, now 70 years old, has 
been made chairman of the university 
and will devote his time exclusively to 
the formulation of new policies and 
plans. The new president has many 
times been named the “most popular 
professor in the university” in student 
polls. His “English 42” brought him 


student fame. 


Maj. Harold H. Wade, former head- 
master of Worcester Academy, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been appointed director 
of public relations at Norwich Univer- 
sity. He left Worcester in 1932 for a 
position on the English faculty at Nor- 
wich. 


Miscellaneous 


Roy W. Goddard, dean of the junior 
college at Rochester, Minn., has been 
elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, succeeding 
Jesse P. Bogue of Green Mountain Junior 
College in Vermont. 


Edward H. Kenerson, director of Ginn 
& Company, is the new president of the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. 


Dr. Forrest E. Long, chairman of the 
department of secondary education, New 
York University, has been named di- 
rector of the school and college division 
of the National Safety Council. 


Dr. Vivian Edmiston, for the past year 
field director of the commission on 
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Lighted Pictures Help Mechanical 
Drawing Teachers Carry the Overload 





Lighted Pictures Can Make Your Work Easier 
and Accelerate the Learning Process for the Class 


In these days of heavier teaching schedules and 
crowded classes, the Jam Handy Kit-set of slidefilms on 
Supplementary Aids to the Teaching of Mechanical 
Drawing and Drafting can help make your job easier. 

Integrate the slidefilms with whatever classwork you 
desire. Watch the films speed up the learning process 
and increase the students’ memory span. 

Each of the 1,112 pictures in this Kit-set, when pro- 
jected, is the equivalent of a full sized blackboard draw- 


Here are the subjects covered in the slidefilm Kit-set: 


Measurements & Measuring (Parts 1 and 2) 

Scales and Models 

Addition and Subtraction in Geometry 

Multiplication and Division in Geometry 

Angular Measurement Constructions 

“T’’ Squares and Triangles (Parts 1 and 2) 

Geometric Construction (Parts 1 and 2) 

Drawing an Anchor Plate 

Layout Work (Parts 1 and 2) Slotted Anchor Plate © 
Layout Tools and Measuring Instruments 

Plotting Graphs Analytic Geometry 


The JAM HANDY Organization 


* NEW YORK.1775 Broadway * WASHINGTON, D.C., Transportation Bldg. * DETROIT, 2900 E. Grand Bivd. 
* DAYTON, Talbott Building * CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Blvd. * HOLLYWOOD, 7046 Hollywood Bivd. 
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ing or carefully prepared charc. Yet, all of them are 
readily available and any one picture can be projected 
at a moment’s notice. While students can learn visualized 
data more rapidly, so also teachers can present such data 
more efficiently the “slidefilm way”. 

Use the coupon below to get full details on how you 
can pre-view these films in your own classroom. Or, if 
you wish, we will be glad to enter your order for the 
complete Kit-set at $55.50 f.o.b. Detroit. Shipment can 
be made immediately, 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 

2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 
C] Please enter our order for the Mechanical Drawing 
and Drafting Kit-set. 


[] Please send me without obligation full details on 
how I'may try out this Kit-set in yeown classroom. 


“” 


\*% 








Position Cy: 





Organization............. - Ae 
. ‘\ « 
Address....... . 
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Put modern fence protection first for 
your school after the war. Fence pro- 
vides essential protection for school 
children, protects against trespassers 
and vandals, and improves the appear- 
ance of school property. As before, 
Continental Chain Link Fence will be 
modern in every detail and fully adapt- 
able to your site. It will still be the only 
Chain Link fence with fabric of KONIK 
steel . . . rust resistant clear through. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Kokomo 





~ 


NTINENTAL 


STSGi CORPORATION 
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Indiana 


teacher education of the Association of 
Colleges and Universities of New York 
State, has been appointed to the staff 
of the research department of the New 
York State Education Department. 


Dr. I. B. Berkson, director for the 
duration of the research department of 
the American Zionist Emergency Coun- 
cil, and Lt. Kenneth D. Benne, U.S.N.R., 
associate professor of education on leave 
from the University of Illinois, were the 
first recipients of the William Heard Kil- 
patrick Award, presented to them on 
March 4 by Doctor Kilpatrick himself at 


2 | the New York regional meeting of the 
| National Philosophy of Education So- 


ciety. The award, to be made biennially 
by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, goes to the person or persons 
judged to have made the most distin- 
guished contribution to the philosophy 
of education. Doctor Berkson was cited 
for his life-long devotion to education 
and especially for his recently published 
book, “Education Faces the Future.” 


Doctor Benne’s award came for his ex- 


}| ceptional record as a student and in- 


structor at both Teachers College and 
the University of Illinois and for his 
authorship of “A Conception of Au- 
thority,” a critical and creative study of 
the meaning of authority. 


Jerry R. Hawke has been appointed 
deputy assistant U. S. commissioner for 
vocational education under Dr. J. C. 
Wright. He succeeds John J. Seidel of 
Baltimore, who has recently returned to 
his duties as assistant state superintend- 
ent of schools in Maryland. 


Chesney J. Prehm of Griswold and 
Karl E. Gaylord of Sioux Center have 
been named supervisors in the Iowa State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Deaths 


DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of 
schools at Indianapolis, died on February 
27 on the eve of the Chicago conference 
of the A.A.S.A. at which he was to give 
a leading address. Mr. Morgan’s death 
brought the one note of gloom to the 
regional conference. His paper was read 
by one of his principals, after which the 
delegates arose in silent tribute to him. 
Before being named superintendent of 
schools in 1937, Mr. Morgan was prin- 
cipal of Arsenal Technical Schools, In- 
dianapolis. He was a member of the 
consultant staff of The Nation’s ScHoots 
and was co-author of several books on 
civics and guidance. 


Helen Grace Kirkwood, principal of 


| Garfield School, Colorado Springs, and 





first woman trustee of Colorado College, 
died early in February. 

Minnie E. Newton, principal of Go- 
dhra Normal School in India and a for- 
mer teacher at Niagara Falls and Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., died recently in India. 








“Every dime and dollar not 
vitally needed for absolute 
necessities should go into 
WAR BONDS andSTAMPS 
to add to the striking power 
of our armed forces,” 

— President Roosevelt 
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New Goal for 
Payroll Savings Plan! 


Along with increased war produc- 
tion goals go increased costs 3 5 3 
extra billions which must be raised, 
and raised fast, to win this war. 
That means we must raise our sights 
all along the line, with every firm 
offering every American with a 
regular income the chance to buy 
more War Bonds. YOUR help is 
asked in encouraging employees 
to put atleast 10 percent of their pay 
into War Bonds every payday, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
For details of the Plan, approved 


_by organized labor, write, wire, 


or phone Treasury Department, 
Section T, 709 12th Se Ni: W., 
Washington, D. C; 





U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS 




















This space contributed to America’s 
All-Out War Program by 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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Evolution vs Revolution 


in Modern Training Methods 


improvements in teaching methods are the 

result of common sense evolution. Our 

armed forces eagerly utilized the audio-visual 

aids that progressive educators had found so 
effective. Our schools, in turn, are learning valuable 
lessons from the gigantic U.S. film training program. 
The inevitable result will be—better teaching! 

* Today—all Ampro projectors go into the war 
program. But after D-Day—AMPRO will use its added 
skill to aid the evolutionary changes in 

teaching methods x Write for Ampro Catalog of 
8mm. and 16mm. silent and sound projectors. 


Am pro Corpora 
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What good is a*10.00 raise 
...if it then costs you $12.00 more to live? 


URE WE ALL want a raise . . . but 
S raises today are bad medicine. Bad 
medicine for you. Bad medicine for every- 
body else. And here’s why... 

Suppose you do get a raise’... and a 
lot of others get one, too. What happens? 
The cost of manufacturing goes up. Nat- 
urally your boss has to add this increase 
in cost to the price he asks the retailer. 
And the retailer, in turn, raises his price 
to the consumer... that’s YOU. 

Multiply these hundreds of items that 
everybody has to pay more for by the 
thousands of other workers who want 
raises ... and by the thousands of busi- 
ness men and farmers who want more 
money for their products... result... 
you and all the others need another raise 
to make ends meet. 

And so it goes . . . wages and prices 
chase each other up and up... until 
prices get so high that your dollar isn’t 
worth a dollar any more. 


So what good is a raise if your living 


costs go up even faster? And there’s so 
little you can buy today anyway... 
with most factories in war production. 


Of course it’s hard to give up the lux- 
uries of life... and even harder to give 
up some of the necessities. But this is 
War! And when you think of the sacri- 
fices our fighting men are making... 
many of them giving up their lives for us 

. . no sacrifice we can make should be 
too great. 


So if you want to be able to enjoy the 
good things of life in the peaceful days to 
come ... if you want to speed victory 
and thus save the lives of thousands of 
fighting men . . . start doing these seven 
things now... 


1. Buy only what you need. Take care 
of what you have. Avoid waste. 


2. Don't try to profit from the war. 
Don’t ask more than you absolutely must 
for what you have to sell . . . whether it’s 
goods or your own /abor you’re selling. 





3. Pay no more than ceiling prices. Buy 
rationed goods only by exchanging stamps. 
Otherwise, you’re helping the black-mar- 
ket criminals, hurting yourself and all 
other good Americans. 


4. Pay taxes willingly. They're the 
cheapest way of paying for the war. 

5. Pay off your old debts—all of them. 
Don’t make new ones. 


6. If you haven't a savings account, 
start one. If you have an account, put 
money in it—regularly. Put money in life 
insurance, too. 


7. Buy and hold War Bonds. Don’t stop 
at 10%. Remember—Hitler stops at 
nothing! 


HELP 
Use it up . . . Wear it out. 
Make it do...Or do without. KEEP 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War !nformation; and contributed by the 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


By Warp G. Reever 


Professor of Education, Ohio State University; 
author of First Course in Education, and 
Introduction to Public School Relations 

In this book there is offered practical 
guidance concerning every phase of the 
school-board member’s duties—built around 
269 questions for which Dr. Reeder has 
provided concise, workable answers. 


The various problems include efficient or- 
ganization, personal relations with school 
employees, and considerations in selecting 
superintendents, teachers, and other school 
employees. The section on budgeting, one 
of the most important and difficult tasks 
that the school board has, is particularly 
helpful in the face of wartime economies. 
There is a sample budget form. No pre- 
vious knowledge on the part of the school- 
board member is presupposed. Price $2.00. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York—Boston—Chicago—Dallas—Atianta—San Francisco 














Available to the educa- 
tional field in accordance 
with order L-267. 


FILM 
CLEANING MACHINES 


REWINDS AND SPLICERS 


FILING AND 
STORAGE CABINETS 


EDITING TABLES 


REELS AND CANS 


SHIPPING CASES 





THE U. S. GOY- 
ERNMENT HAS 
STANDARDIZED 
ON NEUMADE 
PRODUCTS 
WHEREVER 
SUCH TYPE 
EQUIPMENT 


Neiniade [Rie 


PRODUCTS CORP. 


427 WEST 42°STREET NEW YORK.N.Y 
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You Can Get 


DUDLEY LOCKS 


on proper priorities 


These favorite school locks 
are available now on proper 
priorities. Favorites for over 
two decades, they continue 
to be America’s most popu- 


lar locks for schools. 


The Dudley line includes, in 
addition to those illustrated, 
masterkeyed combination 
padlocks and built-in locker 


B2B locks. Write us for catalog. 
i cepeel ell. hs 


Dept. 410 570 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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FOR ALL SCIENCE COURSES 


This All-Purpose Instructor's Desk 
No. L-0115 is adapted for all science 
subjects, as well as for necessary pre- 
induction courses. It is complete in its 
service features . .. flexible in use... 
ample in overall size. Send today for 
full information on All-Purpose items! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


[fOr 


“il 





ose science Catalod- 


\\-Purp : 
send the A ne a 
- positioN— ——. 
See, : 1ONE—— 
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Never Fail 
in the Pinches 


In these times users of Holmes machines 
doubly appreciate the careful assembly and 
durable qualities of projectors that are al- 
ways ready for service, requiring minimum 
attention and maintenance to keep them in 
excellent operating condition. 


As soon as conditions permit, Holmes will 
again turn out for schools and civilians the 
same high type of projectors that have had 
such wide acceptance in the past. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 














AN INVISIBLE GUARD PROTECTS 


Classroom Floors 
When You Apply 


H CON=SOL 
a Leouma- 


Seal 


s 


More Penetrating | No Surface Film 


A national standby for the protection and preservation of 
wood floors to keep new floors new and give worn 
floors a surprising beauty treatment. Perma-Seal penetrates 
floor pores more deeply makes them resistant to wear 


dirt, stains, moisture 


Consolidated : USE THIS COUPON 
Labo Inc. * Conselideted Laborstories, Division of 
* + Consolidated ChomntleghLab., Inc. 
* 1470 South Vandeventer Street 
+ St. Lovis, Missouri 
° Please send me 
>: lons of PERMA-SEAL. Send invoice to: 


> Name... «: ~ Die sect duevesedeeeenen 
1470 Seuvth Vandeventer St. 


« 
St. Lovis, Mo. : Address 











SCHOOL TOWELS 





There's always one “first” . . . and in 
school gym towels it's McArthurl Super- 
Gym and Super-Turk towels by Mc- 
Arthur have won an enviable reputation 
for quality in many of America's leading 
high schools, colleges and universities. 
Preferred by athletes because they give 
an invigorating rub-down, are highly ab- 
sorbent, and the quality yars and weav- 
ing give them extra long use life. Re- 
member McArthur ... the ‘first name 
in school gym towels! 


Geo. McARTHUR & Sons Baraboo, Wis. 











Tied. / 


SEE EE: 
on making good reliable 


VUL-COT 
WASTE BASKETS 


NCLE SAM says, “No Chemically 

Treated Vulcanized Fibre can 
be used for Waste Baskets by W.P.B. 
order M-305 effective April 22, 1943.” 
National Vulcanized Fibre is needed 
for war uses, so till there’s a release 
we must ask you to bear with us. 


Ke FOR NATIONAL SECURITY—FOR PERSONAL 
SECURITY—BUY WAR BONDS 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Blackboard Sanding 
Possible With Inexperienced Help 

An answer to today’s labor shortage in the refinishing of 
blackboards, an important part of summer maintenance in 
many school buildings, is the EASY reciprocating electric 
sander. It also will be a great aid in refinishing desks, 
lockers and tables. A portable unit with a 115 or 230 volt 
built-in Universal electric motor, the EASY surfacer operates 
from an A.C, or D.C. electric outlet or light socket. 

The. fast short stroke, straight-line reciprocating action, 
floating sanding pad and universal drive prevent laps, 
swirls and gouging in refinishing slate blackboards. These 
features, combined with good balance and two convenient 
handles, make operation so easy that inexperienced men 
or even pupils can do the job. The short stroke throws 
little dust and, therefore, the blackboards can be refinished 
on the wall—Detroit Surfacing Machine Co., 7433 West 
Davison Street, Detroit 4. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS280 





Projector Stand 
Is Portable for Movie Equipment 

No more rearranging 
of furniture or stacking 
books on chairs or tables 
to get the proper height 
for movie projection, Bell 
& Howell has brought 
out a double duty Filmo 
Porta-Stand, which is 
available without priority. 

Closed, the Porta-Stand 
looks like a suitcase and 
is easily carried by its 
leather handle. Opened, 
it is a stand 42 inches 
high with a_ platform, 
12Y%, by 24% inches, 
which accommodates an 
8 mm. or 16 mm. sound 
or silent projector and has 
a convenient shelf for 
holding reels and cans during the show. 

Constructed of rigid basswood-plywood finished in brown 
lacquer, the Porta-Stand utilizes noncritical materials and is 
available without priority even for home use.—Bell & 
Howell Company, 1801-15 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 13. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS281 





New Cover for Food Carrier 
Makes Transport of Liquids Simple 
For school systems that have a central kitchen and trans- 
port food or liquids to individual school lunchrooms, the 
new Cam-Lock cover recently developed by the Vacuum 
Can Company is an improvement worth investigating. The 
new cover is the latest improvement for AerVoiD food car- 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 100 





riers. The presence of a gasket in the improved cover 
makes the food carrier leakproof and thus it becomes feasible 
to transport soups and other liquids without loss. The new 
device is easy to manipulate, adds to the streamlined ap- 
pearance of the carrier and even provides a means of pad- 
locking to prevent pilferage of contents or to protect against 
sabotage-—Vacuum Can Company, 25 South Hoyne Avenue, 
Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS282 





Fireproof Upholstery 
Available to Schools After Victory 

Now the Navy gets all of it but when the war ends a 
new plastic fireproof upholstery, developed by the United 
States Rubber Company, will be available for civilian uses. 
For auditorium seating and for school bus seats it will 
answer school demands. 

The new upholstery is nonsmoldering, gasoline and oil 
resistant and is extremely durable under wide temperature 
ranges. The Navy uses the new material also as a fireproof 
berth covering for bedding. Its use for upholstery on all 
furniture is mandatory in Navy combat ships. It also is 
being used as turret lining and seat covering in bomber 
and fighter planes——U. S. Rubber Company, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS283 





Wax With Plastic Base 
Cuts Floor Maintenance Costs 

What is claimed to be a novel development in the wax 
industry is the blending of carnauba wax, which has a 
melting point of 183° F., with a plastic that has a melting 
point of 325°F. The resulting wax has a toughness of 
film that gives excellent protection to floors. Besides being 
easily applied, it is exceedingly economical for the plastic 
content makes it possible to reduce the cost considerably 
while adding to the good properties of the floor wax.— 
Twi-Laq Chemical Company, 25 North Portland Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS284 





New Cold Cathode Light 
Operates Without Starter 

A new cold cathode fluorescent lighting unit, KOLD.- 
VOLT, formerly a luxury product, is now available for 
the first time for general use, Mitchell announces. 

The appearance and general lighting qualities are similar 
to that of the conventional “F” type of fluorescent lamps, 
except that the new model is 7 feet 9 inches long, with a 
tube 1 inch in diameter, and employs a different type of 
cathode, or filament, at the tube ends. 

With the KOLD-VOLT starting is instantaneous when 
the switch is thrown and there is no flickering. Low tem- 
perature does not affect the starting. There are three years 
of service in the average installation when the fixture burns 
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Ke alt NS the ‘Feel’ 


of Quality Tools 


@ To master a craft requires more than a 
willing pair of hands and an eager mind. Unless the 
tools a beginner uses “cooperate”, he is apt to make 
slow headway. Recognizing this, many instructors 
favor Atkins Silver Steel Saws for manual training. 
Each saw in the line is carefully designed for easy 
handling qualities — and for accurate cutting on the 
work for which it is intended. There are types for 
every kind of sawing in wood, metal and plastics. 
The complete Atkins catalog gives full information 
—write for a copy today. 


FREE—Wall Chart on Saw Fitting 
Illustrates in detail the right way of filing and setting 


saw teeth, 19” x 25”— suitable for wall mounting. 
Write for free copy. 


E.C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


471 South Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 


AGENTS OR 
DEALERS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES THE 


WORLD OVER 
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from eight to ten hours a day, a lamp life expectancy of 
four times that of the conventional “F” type. It is not 
sensitive to line voltage variation. One fixture does the 
work of two conventional fixtures of the two 40 watt type— 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co., 2525 North Clybourn Avenue, 
Chicago 14. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS285 


Safeguard for Heating Systems 
Electric Eye Watches Flame 

FIREYE is the name of a new safeguard against flame 
failure which may cause explosions in the operation of 
pressure-fed heating equipment. It is an electric eye that 
actually “sees” flame, immediately cutting off the fuel and 
sounding an alarm when it fails. Combustion Control 
Corp. has brought out the flame monitor, applicable to oil, 
gas or pulverized coal burners. While the electric eye sees 
flame, FIREYE feeds fuel to the burner. Should the flame 
fail, FIREYE cuts off the fuel supply until proper combus- 
tion conditions are restored. It is now available on a 
priority of AA4.—Combustion Control Corporation, 77 
Broadway, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS286 


Classroom Projection Cabinet 
How to Make Your Own 

A sturdy and neat looking classroom cabinet providing 
space for the projector on the top and for slidefilm kits 
below can be built in your own shops according to plans 
furnished by Jam Handy. The cabinet is mounted on 
casters to permit easy movement about the room. Redwood 
or plywood can be used, finished to harmonize with either 
the furniture or the woodwork. Cabinet details and a 
bill of materials will be furnished on request—The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2900 East Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit 11. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS287 





NEW | CATALOGS 


Two Acoustical Material 
Enter Low-Priced Field 

Two new members of the Johns-Manville line of acousti- 
cal materials are Fibretex and Fibretone, both low-priced 
products. Fibretex has grooves and Fibretone has perfora- 
tions. Their several advantages are pointed out in a new 
folder put out by Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New 
York City. The two materials come in 12 inch squares and 
are designed to meet the requirements of a modest budget. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS288 





Worm Feed Stokers 
Save Manpower, Fuel and Money 
To conserve precious ,labor and precious fuel, stokerless 
schools will want to look over the new brochure put out 
by Canton Stoker Corporation, Canton, Ohio. It describes 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 100 
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tical inexpen- 
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device tof 
handyman oF 

student refinishing of black- 
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DETROIT SURFACING MACHINE CO. 


7447 W. Davison Detroit 4, Michigan 








TISSUE TIPS <2 by VICTORIA 


WONDER HOW THESE 
NATIVES STAND IT ? 

































YOU MEAN BEING WITHOUT 


VICTORIA ? 














Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 
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With its tough, resilient surface, lasting beauty and low 
maintenance, Wright Rubber Tile flooring is recognized 
as a leader in the field. When rubber is again available, 
either natural or synthetic, Wright promises to bring you 
the floor of tomorrow. It’s not too early to plan your 
new Wright floor—to select colors and design. See your 
flooring contractor now. 

Flooring Contractors: Now is the time to get lined up 
on our “2-Way-Profit” proposition. Write for details. 
WRIGHT RUBBER PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Taylor Manufacturing Company 
3058 W. Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 


,BRAID-O-PAD 


FOR. FLOOR MACHINES 





AMERICAN STEEL WOOL MFG. CO. unc. 


42-24 ORCHARD ST. Ihe Piones Wool Manufacturer LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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with his grim 
determination 


UR military needs are far from satisfied. The 
Government is calling on every man, woman 
and child to create new resources by fighting waste 
as relentlessly as our armed forces fight the enemy. 
Here is the program to follow: 1—Buy only what 
you need. 2—Salvage what you don’t use. 3—Share 


what you have. 4—Buy War Bonds. 


Educators can give added help by urging their 
pupils to make a daily habit saving and salvaging 
in every possible way—to be less wasteful of food, 
more careful in their use of water, electricity and 
the telphone—to make their shoes and clothing 
last longer —and to help their families 
save waste fats, tin cans, waste paper, 


iron and steel scrap. 


Ameutun Sealing Company 


VWORLDS LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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installations of both standard and extra-heavy worm feed 
stokers. Canton stokers and control panels are engineered 
to suit the individual needs of each job. The company 
maintains a staff of field engineers for free consultation on 
combustion problems. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS289 





Coming Air Age 
Its Effects on Hamlets and Towns 

Two booklets high school pupils, teachers and school 
board members may enjoy are “What Your Town Needs 
for the Coming Air Age” and “Piper Cub—in War and in 
Peace,” both recently off the press from the Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, Lock Haven, Pa. The first named booklet 
points out the necessity of local landing facilities for the 
future of any postwar town. These air strips or air fields 
will serve commuters, help attract new industries, protect 
local merchants and provide connections with the great 
long-distance air transport system. The other booklet looks 
forward to the day when the low-priced airplane will dom- 
inate the sky. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS290 





Germ-Free Air Through Air Ducts 
May Be Postwar Development 

G. Morley-Davies, British sanitarian and health officer, 
foresees for the future the sterilization and purification of 
air supplies by ultraviolet light as a conventional part of 
the design of every air conditioning plant. The school of 
the future will have its air washed, warmed or cooled and 
made germfree for the next advance in air conditioning, 
according to Morley-Davies, whose scientific treatise on the 
subject is being made available on request by Hanovia 
Chemical & Mfg. Co., Chestnut Street and New Jersey 
Railroad Avenue, Newark, N. J. Motion picture theaters 
and other public gathering places as well as schools could 
make good use of disinfection and sterilization of the air, 
the sanitarian asserts. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS291 





Convectors for Postwar Buildings 
Described in Modine Bulletin 

“Modine Convectors for Postwar Buildings” is the title 
of a handsome bulletin (No. 5A-44) on unit heaters just 
released by the Modine Manufacturing Company, Racine, 
Wis. Today the entire output of Modine copper convectors 
is going to the Navy and Merchant Marine. Modine’s ex- 
perience in developing and producing convectors for thou- 
sands of combat and cargo ships is resulting in important 
design and performance improvements. 

Several pages of the new Modine bulletin are given over 
to information on design, performance and installation de- 
tails that can be used in adapting Modine convectors to 
projects now being designed for construction after the war. 
Design features worthy of note are Modine’s manually in- 
stalled convector front, its bonderized enclosure, the sim- 
plicity of installation and the ease of applying insulation. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS292 
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Longer 
Protection 
To 
Your 
Floors! 





PLASTIC BASE 
No Rubbing FLOOR WAX 


Ordinary floor wax can only be as tough as the wax put into it. 
Carnauba Wax melts at 183 degrees F. Our wax is blended 
with a plastic, whose melting point is 125 degrees HIGHER 
than Carnauba Wax. This makes the finish that much tougher. 
It puts a glass-hard film over your floor, that wears and wears. 


Not Slippery! Lasts Longer! 


Easily removed with soap and water. Much more economical, 
because it lasts longer and, best of all, the process greatly 
reduces the cost. Priced far below the cost of nationally 
advertised brands. Try it! 


Write for 
full particu- 
lars today! 


TWI-LAQ CHEMICAL CO. 


25-29 N. Portland Ave. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 























DAYTON SAFETY 
LADDERS 


have every 
advantage 


No extra man needed to 
steady — Roomy plat- 
form for men and tools. 
Great strength, light- 
weight. Guard rails on 

latform — Automatic 
ocking — Folds com- 
pactly. Easy to carry. 


Airplane spruce used 
throughout — Steel 
braces — Safety shoes. 
In sizes 3° to 16° in 
height—Elevating plat- 
form adds height to 


Dayton. Write today 
for free catalog, prices. 





DAYTON SAFETY LADDER. 


WEST 3rd STREET (RRR 
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Blackboards become 


New again... 


THE MODERN 3 IN. BELT SANDER 


®@ Remove blackh. 


to its Original du Oard glare. . 


ll finish faster hor pede 


and more eco- 


SKILSAW, INC., 4753 Winnemac Avenue 


Seles ond Service Branches in oll P, contate 30, ta. 














Make PHYSICS more 


interesting and effective 
to the student... 


by using the new Keystone 
Physics Series Manual, 
which adapts lantern slides 
to these subjects: 


The Fundamentals of Sound 
The Fundamentals of Light 
The Fundamentals of Machines 
e The Fundamentals of Electricity 


This method of teaching Physics greatly speeds 
up the training, affording more interest and 
longer retention, by the student, of the subjects. 
Vitally important in wartime, a “must” in peace 
times. 


Write today for complete information 
on faster teaching of Physics. 


econ 


KEYSTONE 
. DVILLE,PENNSYLVANSE 
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NO COMPROMISE | 
Is Necessary... 


When 
You 
Choose 


Wag s CREENS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


No Compromise on QUALITY 
Because of Da-Lite’s policy of refusing to 
use substitute materials, you can always be 
sure that any Da-Lite model you select will 
be carefully made and durably constructed. 
The quantity may be limited because of 
the War Production Board’s need to con- 
serve metal, but the quality of Da-Lite 
equipment will never be sacrificed. 





No Compromise on SIZES 
The completeness of the Da-Lite line makes 
it easy to find the right screen for every 
projection requirement. 


No Compromise on 
CONVENIENCE 


Da-Lite Screens have always been distin- 
guished for their safety and ease of opera- 

tion. The Challenger, with its exclusive 

slotted square tubing and patented, | 
smooth-operating inner-locking device, is 
the only screen that can be adjusted in 

height without separate adjustments of the 

case or fabric. This prevents pulling the 

fabric from the roller when setting up the 

screen or raising it. 

For lasting satisfaction, specify DA-LITE 

when you buy screens. Write for catalog. 

Ask your local office of the War Produc- 

tion Board for the latest regulations 
governing the sale of screens under 


W.P.B. order L-267. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 4TNS, 2723 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. 
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"Daylight in Schoolrooms” 
Through Functional Glass Block 

An attractive and rewarding mailing piece is the well- 
illustrated “Daylight in Schoolrooms (Old and New)” just 
released by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Insulux Products 
Division, Toledo 4, Ohio. This discussion of natural light- 
ing of classrooms is based on tests made at various uni- 
versity research centers of the physical properties of Insulux 
glass block. 

This company has developed various types of glass block 
for classroom use, such as the Light Directional block for 
use in the upper walls of deep rooms, the No Glare block 
for use from the sill to about 7 feet above floor level, a 
block for use on north exposures and a block with a fiber 
glass screen further to diffuse the light. The book shows 
architects’ sketches, pages of specific applications of glass 
block to new schools and the use of glass block in recon- 
ditioning old buildings. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS293 


Resilient Floor Material 
Comes in Several Special Guises 

Resilient floor and wall tile is being increasingly used in 
school buildings and for this reason the new catalog pub- 
lished by the Tile-Tex Company, Chicago Heights, IIl., will 
be carefully studied. There is now a flexible Tile-Tex for 
use on good wood subfloors as well as on cement subfloors 
that molds itself to uneven surfaces without fracturing or 
straining the tile. Tuff-Tex, a greaseproof flooring, is now 
being used in war plants and it has much to recommend 
it for the school cafeteria. Like Tile-Tex, Tuff-Tex is not 
slippery even when wet. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS294 


Fluorescent Accessories 
Their Use for Best Results 

A new 16 page mailing piece entitled “How to Use 
Fluorescent Accessories for Best Lighting Results” has been 
released by General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and is of interest to school heads and maintenance men. 
The rédle of the specially designed lampholder, the starter 
and the ballast must be correctly understood and the me- 
chanics of these accessories is simply discussed in the booklet, 
which also contains three pages of mounting dimensions. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS295 


Instructional Sound Films 
Erpi Shows Utilization Scope 

A chart showing the utilization scope of dozens of class- 
room sound films has been issued by Erpi Classroom Films 
Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York City 23. The newer films 
in the physical sciences and social studies are listed under 
various subjects and the chart shows in what courses these 
films have been used, such as primary, social studies, geog- 
raphy, history, economics, sociology, elementary science, gen- 
eral science, geology, physics, chemistry, meteorology, aero- 
nautics, pre-induction, biology, hygiene, physical: education, 
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Substantially 
7, ao 
and especially 
Designed for 


Spirited | A PROVEN BLACKBOARD .. . 


’ 
Americans e SLATEROCK has: proven itself a top-notch black- 
board in hundreds of schools, giving the best of 


service under all sorts of conditions. 
At War or Arlington Seating has always 


been made to withstand hard e Its perfect writing surface is close-grained and uni- 


usage, and thousands of the ac- form in color and texture, and long-wearing in use. 
tive boys now fighting in many 


— Sule wkeatns, delta |] e@ Chalk makes clean-cut, easy-to-see marks, which are 








comfort and better posture. | easily erased. 

oar et aa eee e The gypsum-rock base never disintegrates. 

yooh cea a | e SLATEROCK is low in cost, and easy to install. 
Request listing for postwar | I nede tn thise colors: Black, Green, Brown. Widths: 3 ft., 


catalog when published. 3a ft., and 4 ft. Uniform Thickness: 


| V4 in. In Stock Lengths: 5 ft., 6 ft., 7 ft., 


at Peace 


|] and 8 ft. epg 
Write for Samoles and Prices. 
Manufacturers of Catalog showing complete blackboard line aa 
Adjustable Movable Desks— and other school equipment and supplies on 




















Pedestal Desks—Typewriter | request. 

Desks—aAuditorium Seats— 

cod Ghttanguten Seabee at BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Net, Y 
) Chairs—Tablet Arm Chairs ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 1632 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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DARNELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


SUPPLIES 





DARWELL | COORDINATED FOR BEST RESULTS 
MANUAL ‘O) Wiel seatlaaben ce wesc the Gheliony of 





Ditto machines! 

TODAY, as always, genuine Ditto supplies are 
available for keeping previously-sold Ditto 
machines operating at the peak of efficiency! 


| DITTO SUPPLIES Add to Your Leisure Hours 


Ditto Gelatin Rolls 
DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST: ,NEW ILLS NY. | Ditto Liquid with Time Saving DITTO Workbooks! 
Sg, Oe Gates ae I Seen dae dot 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, KI) N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL Ditto Duplicating Paper nate much needless lesson copying and marking. 
Ditto Ribbons You, too, will find that Ditto Workbooks will 
Ditto Pencils speed your work and give you those wanted, extra 
Ditto Inks hours for leisure and self-improvement. 





DITTO, Inc., 6815S. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
WINDOW SHADES 
LAST LONGER 


Users of Du Pont ‘‘Tontine’’* shade cloth sug- 
gest three easy ways to put off shade replace- 
ments and protect maintenance budgets. 


Every “Tontine” owner today can 
count himself doubly fortunate. He has shades into 
which Du Pont has built extra long service. And he 
has protected his maintenance budget, because clean- 
ing and upkeep of his shades total so little per shade 
per year. Consult your “Tontine” dealer about an eco- 
nomical shade washing service and other services to 
keep shade replacements at a minimum. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), “Tontine” Sales, New- 
burgh, New York. 

***Tontine”’ is Du Pont’s trade-mark for its pyroxylin 

impregnated washable window shade cloth. 


DU PONT “TONTINE” 


SHADE CLOTH 


OU PONY 
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FOR FREE PRODUCT 
INFORMATION 


USE THIS 


COUPON 








Ring key numbers of items on which further 
information is wanted. Each item in "What's 
New" and each advertiser has a key number 
for reference. Sign coupon and mail to The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Postpone the Replacement 
of Your Textbooks 


The easiest way to save money on textbooks is to post- 
pone the buying of new ones. This you can do to a 
certainty by giving them the protection of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which take all the Hard Knocks, instead of the books, 
and make them last one to three years longer. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 











SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








agriculture, home economics, industrial arts, vocations, arts 
and crafts, music, speech and Spanish. Information and 
plans for financing local film libraries can also be obtained 
by writing Erpi. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS296 





FILM RELEASES 





The Eight Parts of a Business Letter—1 reel. 16 mm. 
sound. Shows why letters are standardized in business, 
difference between social and business forms, heading, in- 
troductory address, salutation, body, complimentary close, 
signature, outside address, return address, proper folding 
and enclosing, two page letters, window envelopes, basic 
display and arrangement of parts.—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
25 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS297 


Light on Mathematics—Slidefilm kit-set consisting of 24 
subjects totaling 1087 photographs, drawings, graphs, dia- 
grams and pictorial exhibits to develop mathematical con- 
cepts for introductory, refresher and review purposes.—The 


Jam Handy Organization, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS298 


Road to Life—16 mm. sound. 95 minutes. The feature 
film story of the reeducation of the former “wild boys of 
the road” based on the work done by social workers and 
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teachers among juvenile delinquents in Soviet Russia during 
the early 1920’s has been reissued. Shows steps taken to 
rehabilitate the delinquents by personal attention, voca- 
tional guidance, honor systems, self-discipline and produc- 
tive work in a cooperative——Brandon Films Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York City 19. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS299 


Air-Age Physics (Mechanics)—Series of 15 slidefilm sub- 
jects, totaling 846 pictures, to help in establishing a visual 
and mathematical relationship between fundamental princi- 
ples and their application—The Jam Handy Organization, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS300 


Mechanical Drawing and Drafting—Slidefilm set of 18 
subjects, 1112 pictures in all, covering basic and more 
advanced geometric constructions, mechanical drawing proj- 
ects and an appreciation of the uses to which drawings are 
put in the shop.—The Jam Handy Organization, 1775 
Broadway, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS301 





Help Wanted—16 mm. sound. 40 minutes. A highly 
informative first-aid sound film that is educational and ab- 
sorbing in interest—DeVry Films and Laboratories, 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS302 
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CONSERVE PRECIOUS EYESIGHT 
WITH THE BEST OF DAYLIGHT 



























Instantly Demountable 
| for Easier Cleaning 


| Better and easier maintenance of 
| windows and window shades pro- 
vided for by Draper Exclusive 
PROVIDE GREATER SECURITY AND DO AWAY WITH YOUR KEY PROBLEMS | Features means better light and 


health. If you have a shade prob- 
Because of their high quality construction, National lem, have the Draper dealer in 
Locks are your assurance of dependable service | | your territory give you a hand. 
despite rough handling and hard usage. Here is  _— | “ 


liabl . 1 Let his extensive and varied ex- 
reliable protection at low cost. perience go to work for you. And 


The No. 265 Lock shown above is available on a remember, he represents the most 
priority rating of AA2 with MRO End Use. » | complete line of school shading 
: on the market. He will be glad 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY | °oment ie 22% sleet write for teratre 
| i | 
| 


; ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS x LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
, _ eee Dept. NS-4 Spiceland, Indiana 
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YOUR SCHOOL 
























Honor members of your 
school who are serving their ac oa. . 
country. Display the official “i ore a 
Service Flag, one star for ie EO en a 

each one in service. Beau- 
tiful flags in all sizes and 
materials. Send for free 
Blue stars, white panel, field illustrated catalogue and 


of red 


Send for catalogue. price list today. 


Roll of Honor 


Ideal for Graduating Class to 
Present to School 








WORLD MAP Azimuthal equidistant polar pro- 
jection, United States-centered. 

WORLD MAP Azimuthal equidistant polar projection, 
North Pole-centered. 


The air age is already here and air-age education must be 
added to the many other phases of education. The new 
air-age maps keep the approach to this new era fresh and 


vital. 
ALSO VISUAL AIDS FOR 





A permanent tribute. Individual L) AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY [] SAFETY 
names in silver on gold-bordered L] HISTORY AND CIVICS L] BIOLOGY 
permanent name plates. Beauti- _] HEALTH |] LANGUAGE 


ful walnut plaque with eagle and 
Victory torches. Write today for 
illustrated price list. 


Catalogue Free! 


SEND FOR CATALOGIF*' full descriptions and colored 


illustrations, see our new C43 
catalog. Clip this announcement, check your interest, and 
mail for your copy. 


— il : ; | . J. NYSTROM eae 3333 Elston Ave. 
U. S. and Allied Flags for schools—send for Price List. | & CO (ANY Strom u ce Chicago 18, Ill. 


REGALIA MFG. CO. Dept. 86, Rock Island, Ill. | 
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One reason: 


When a professional magazine, serving as it 
must, a limited and discriminating group, shows 
a gain every year for eleven years in its paid 
circulation to the major group in its field; when 
it stands out as the only magazine in the field 
to attract today a larger paid audience within 
this group than it had five years ago; when 
it accomplishes this, plus a steady rise in sub- 
scription renewals, without resort to premiums, 
short term, cut rate or other special offers of any 
kind—there is obviously a reason.... That is the 
record of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. The rea- 
son is that it is constantly growing in acceptance 
and leadership, in stimulating the interests and 
serving the needs of professional school admin- 
istrators. As a natural result, it commands 
more patronage from advertisers than any other 
school administrative magazine and is thus a 
more complete “exhibit” of the materials and 
equipment with which schools are built and 
operated. 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 














THE MAGAZINE OF BETTER 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
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vision for tomorroWee. 


Vision, inspired dreams, work, and 
freedom of individual initiative have 
taken many an American boy and girl 
out of the world of play into the 
world of accomplishment. 


In this land there is room to climb to the 
very top... for to eager young Ameri- 
cans the door is wide open to oppor- 
tunity, to advantages beyond measure. 


Parents and teachers must join forces 
to see that our boys and girls go places 
under their own power .. . and keep 
on doing it. With their help, young 
America will meet the future with 
chin up—confident and ready. 


Yes, confident and ready. For today 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


American boys and girls have at their 
disposal the finest educational facili- 
ties in the world. Among them is 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Teachers and parents alike praise 
Compton’s for carrying forward the 
highest educational ideals, and par- 
ticularly for its contribution toward 
balanced thinking. 


To prepare youth for the years that lie 
ahead is Compton’s specific purpose. 
It provides today the materials out of 
which young people will shape the 
accomplishments of tomorrow. 


Write for the interesting free booklet, 
“Learning To Use Your Encyclopedia.” 


Hae, 








CTUALLY, “bouncing words” are echoes. And 
echoes confuse. That’s why “bouncing words” 
are hard to catch. 


Today, with schools crammed beyond capacity, 
noise has been multiplied a hundredfold. “Bounc- 
ing words” make hash out of recitations. The stu- 
dents are distracted, unable to concentrate. The 
teachers, already overworked, are subjected to 
nerve-fraying mumbo-jumbo of constant din. 

This nation-wide problem has been neatly 
solved in hundreds of leading schools by installing 
Sound Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex*. It sub- 
dues irritating noise, kills echoes and helps stu- 
dents hear clearly wherever they sit. Teaching staffs 


ACOUSTI-CEL@TEX 


PERFORATED FIBRE TILE-SINCE 3923 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere. 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Eouipments, Ltd. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


can work efficiently in a calm, quiet atmosphere. 


Acousti-Celotex*, America’s most widely used 
sound conditioning material, can be applied over- 
night. It is paintable and easy to maintain. Why 
not start with a corridor, band room or some other 
acute noise source? You'll notice the amazing dif- 
ference at once. 


Call in the Acousti-Celotex* distributor near 
you. He is headquarters for sound conditioning 
and a member of the world’s most experienced or- 
ganization. His advice is yours without obligation 
and he guarantees results. If you cannot locate him 
in your phone book, a note to us will bring him 
to your desk. 


FREE! New booklet, “Sound Conditioning—an Aid to 
Those Responsible for Education.” Reading time 15 min- 


utes. Mail the coupon today for your copy. 


p-------------- 


Aid to Those Responsible for Education.” 


School 
Name 
Address 


City State 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS-4, Chicago 3, Il. 
Please send me FREE booklet, ‘Sound Conditioning —An 
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